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THE ETHICS OF LUXURY AND LEISURE 


HERBERT L. STEWART 
Dalhousie University 


There is an old cynicism which divides mankind into beasts 
of burden and beasts of prey. It used to be popular with agitators 
so different as the intellectual English Fabians on the one hand and 
the quite unintellectual but very zealous Industrial Workers of the 
World in the United States on the other. And even the man who 
is as far removed from the spirit of agitation as the Mr. Britling 
of Mr. Wells’s charming novel has been shaken up by the war until 
he recognizes that the contrast is real, and that the opposition must 
somehow be healed. Sentiment on the matter has necessarily 
a longer and more sharply marked history in the Old World than 
in the New World, and the last hundred years of English thought, 
both explicit and implicit, have seen striking changes within this 
field. Let us note a few of them. 


I 


In the first quarter of the nineteenth century Englishmen were 
wont to discuss the luxurious and leisured life in a style which makes 
the reader of the present day, especially in America, stare with 
astonishment. Such writers as De Quincey and Coleridge, and 
even Sydney Smith, exhausted themselves in extolling the social 
value of that part of the community which we should call idle. 
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The idea is put forward that these persons are socially valuable, 
not for what they do, but rather for what they are. Those whom 
Sydney Smith quaintly described as “the lower and middling 
classes”’ are bidden to give thanks daily for that pattern of cultured 
refinement which those above them are fitted both by nature and 
by circumstance to display, a pattern which it is, of course, impos- 
sible for the common man to imitate, but by the mere sight of which 
the poor day laborer will be redeemed from his native animalism 
and the sordid merchant will be transfigured. The members of 
the landed gentry are spoken of as a sort of ideal figures, like the 
statues upon the Athenian Acropolis, which the working folk may 
look at, especially in church and at the coming-of-age celebrations 
of the feudal heir, so that they may be kept relatively civilized. 

Nothing is more significant of this point of view than the debates 
in England a hundred years ago on the subject of the game laws. 
Each disputant begins by recognizing as the cardinal principle 
in that matter that every effort must be put forth to keep the squire 
and his family, with their benign influence, resident upon the land. 
The awful example of French absenteeism is quoted, and the sug- 
gestion is made that but for this want of habitual contact between 
the orders the horror at Paris in 1793 might never have taken place. 
How then shall the Great House be kept occupied by its owner ? 
Plainly through making country life attractive to him, and the 
feature that attracts him most is known to be sport.' But what 
landlord can endure a poacher? At all costs the poacher must be 
suppressed, or the allurements of foreign dissipation will take the 
squire abroad, and the exquisite balance of English society, so 
superior to anything on the anarchic Continent, will be disturbed. 
If the only effective war against poachers is by setting man traps 

* It was not only held that the Manor House must be occupied, so that, as Mrs. 
Cadwallader says in Middlemarch, the country may be saved from “farmers without 
landlords—monsters like buffaloes or bisons’”—but the occupant must be no mere rich 
parvenu; he must be one of the ancient stock. Hence even so sturdy a Radical as Cob- 
bett speaks with disgust (Rural Rides) of the people being ruled by butchers, bakers, 
bottle-corkers, and old-clothes men, and of capital as ‘‘nothing more than money 
taken from the labouring classes which being given to army tailors and such like 
enables them to keep fox-hounds, and trace their descent from the Normans.” Cf. 
the significant provision in the game laws that no one might shoot on preserves unless 
he had a minimum income derived from land. 
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and spring guns, which will protect the life of a partridge or a 
hare at the expense of the lives of men, women, and children, it 
was argued that even so regrettable a measure was worth while. 
It was of social advantage, for the old family must not be invaded 
by rural ennui to such an extent that it will leave the Manor House 
shut up and the peasantry, in consequence, uninspired. Sydney 
Smith pleaded that a milder measure than placing automatic 
machines which might shoot the farmer’s truant children would 
serve the purpose. In his merry mood he suggested in preference 
the stationing of a gamekeeper with a rifle, who should be author- 
ized to shoot trespassers at sight. For, he said, a piece of mecha- 
nism cannot distinguish one from another, and might even take the 
life of a friend of the administration! In his more serious temper 
he said plainly that a squire who wanted, or would use, such means 
of bloodthirsty suppression was the sort of man who had much 
better be an absentee. 

But Sydney Smith himself had no doubt of the ennobling influ- 
ence upon the public which might be expected from a resident 
landlord, however his best nature might revolt against the existing 
dominance of squire and parsons which he humorously entitled 
“‘squarson”’ rule.‘ Dickens came closer to realities in his picture 
of the “fine old country gentleman” in Barnaby Rudge, about 
whom everyone said that the disappearance of such a type was 
sending England to rack and ruin. He could write his name almost 
legibly, was very severe with poachers, could drink more strong 
wine, go to bed every night more drunk and get up more sober than 
any maninthe county. “In knowledge of horseflesh he was almost 
equal to a farrier, in stable learning he surpassed his own head 
groom, and in gluttony not a pig on his estate was a match for him. 
He had no seat in Parliament himself, but he was extremely 
patriotic, and usually drove his voters up to the poll with his own 
hands. He was warmly attached to the Church, and never 
appointed to the living in his gift any but a three-bottle man and 


* Cf. his article on the game laws in the Edinburgh Review (1819). He writes: 
“A great man returning from London to spend his summer in the country diffuses 
intelligence, improves manners, restrains the extreme violence of subordinate poli- 
ticians, and makes the middling and lower classes better acquainted with, and more 
attached to, their natural leaders.” 
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a first-rate fox hunter.”* In the first quarter of the century, 
however, the time for such satire had not come. Shelley, indeed, 
used to break forth about 
Those gilded flies 
That, basking in the sunshine of a court, 
Fatten on its corruption 
The drones of the community.? 


Godwin used to declare that until the institution of property 
was abolished the moral nature of man could never get a chance.’ 
But Shelley and Godwin were looked upon as outcasts. A Lake 
poet was the true champion of social orthodoxy. If one of the 
leisured class turned out to be even more than an unconscious 
model of high culture, to exhibit in addition some of the common 
human sympathies, such littérateurs would hail the thing as a 
portent. For it was not only the virtue proper to that special 
rank. It was supererogative virtue. Coleridge, for example, went 
into ecstasies over the Duchess of Devonshire. Her Grace was a 
poetess in spare time, and on a tour over Mount Gothard had 
written some lines in admiration of William Tell. Here was a 
moral indeed, which must by no means be left unpointed for the 
lower and middling classes. To think of an exalted lady who 
could write so! The genius of the duchess had broken all bonds 
of environment. By birth, by education, by caste prejudice, she 
might surely have been expected to sympathize with the elegant 
diversions of Gessler and to look upon Tell’s resentment at having 
to shoot an apple off his child’s head as the sullen contumacy of 


a peasant. But no— 


Light as a dream your days their circlets ran 
From all that teaches brotherhood to Man 
Far, far removed! 


And yet, free Nature’s uncorrupted child, 
You hailed the chapel and the platform wild 
Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell! 
O Lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure! 
Whence learned you that heroic measure ?4 


* Barnaby Rudge, chap. x\vii. 3 Political Justice. 
* Queen Mab. 4 “Ode to Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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Those good old days passed away, and a new tone came into 
English literature. A demand began to be made upon the aris- 
tocracy that their conduct should be judged by the usual moral 
standards. The ancien régime was openly ridiculed. And the 
blundering attempt of the privileged order to placate the new 
democratic spirit by feigning an aristocratic interest in the com- 
monalty was ridiculed most viciously of all. Lady Bowley in The 
Chimes is depicted as having introduced the evening amusement 
of pinking and eyelet-holing for the villagers, and as having set to 
music these edifying lines which the men and boys might sing as 
they carried it on: 


O let us love our occupations, 

Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 

And always keep our proper stations." 


Anthony Trollope in Framley Parsonage makes Mr. Harold 
Smith, when on the stump for votes, begin a speech by explaining 
that the special British characteristic of that period was the willing- 


ness of the highly placed to put their time and knowledge without 
fee or reward at the disposal of the poor, and proceeds to illustrate 
this by a sort of university-extension lecture to the farm laborers 
upon the state of the South Sea Islands. But there was a real 
change, the sort of change that Thackeray speaks of when he sets 
in contrast the Lady Lorraine of the days of the Prince Regent 
and the Lady Lorraine of the middle nineteenth century. The 
former had been magnificent in diamonds and velvet, daring in 
rouge, with the wits of the world at her feet. The latter was dressed 
like a governess, talked astronomy and laboring classes and emigra- 
tion, and went to church at eight o’clock in the morning. The 
Great House, once a center of conviviality, had come to permit 
only two glasses of wine after dinner, and half the guests were 
country curates “whose talk is about Polly Higson’s progress at 
school or widow Watkins’s lumbago.’* And Charles Kingsley, 
whose crusade might naturally have led him to the opposite sort of 
exaggeration, makes Alton Locke declare that visiting the sick and 


* The Chimes. * Pendennis, chap. Ixvii. 
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teaching in the schools have become matters of course in the families 
of most squires and noblemen who reside on their estates." 
“Probably no writer of the time did so much to further this reform 
as did Thomas Carlyle. In 1843 appeared Past and Present with 
its mordant chapter ‘‘Unworking Aristocracy.” No less a critic 
than Mr. R. H. Hutton has bidden us mark there the beginning of 
an epoch, a period during which it. would be no longer possible in 
anything like the old degree to apologize for—still less to vindicate— 
the claim of anyone to be idle. “A man with £200,000 a year,” 
wrote Carlyle in his journal, ‘‘eats the whole fruit of 6,666 men’s 
labour through a year; for you can get a stout spadesman to work 
and maintain himself for the sum of £30. Thus we have private 
individuals whose wages are equal to the wages of seven or eight 
thousand other individuals. What do these highly beneficed 
individuals do to society for their wages? Kill partridges. Can 
this last? No, by the soul that is in man it cannot, and will not, 
and shall not.’”’ What he wrote in his private journal Carlyle 
preached in season and out of season through his published books. 
The same tale was taken up by Ruskin in his gospel of work. Mill 
prefaced his chapter on the laboring classes* by a declaration that 
no state of society is just in which there is any class which is not 
laboring, except those who are unable to labor, or who have fairly 
earned rest by previous toil. The men who proclaimed this mes- 
sage of a universal obligation to be economical and industrious 
did not address their words, like a fashionable sermon, to those who 
least needed the reproof. They spoke to those who needed it most. 
Just at present, in the stress of war necessities, everyone is 
talking in a similar strain. ‘The form which the question now takes 
is not so much whether anyone is entitled to an income from the 


* Alton Locke, chap. xxv. But compare the anecdote related by J. A. Froude in 
his lecture ‘‘On the Uses of a Landed Gentry” (1876), an anecdote of all the more sig- 
nificance, because it told against the point its narrator was trying to make. In the 
year before the Irish famine Froude was staying at a large house in Connaught where 
more than a hundred gentlemen of the county sat down tolunchonthe lawn. Froude’s 
neighbor at table said to him: ‘In all the number there may be one, at the most 
two, who believe that the Almighty put them into this world for any purpose but 
to shoot grouse, race, gamble, drink, or break their necks in the hunting-field.” 


? Political Economy, Book IV, chap. vii. 
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public which neither he nor his ancestors have genuinely earned. 
It is rather to what extent he may dispose at his arbitrary choice, 
for purely personal or family purposes, of that surplus of money 
which has, by whatever means, come into his possession. It is 
the problem we get in the newspapers under the title “Shall Wealth 
as Well as Men Be Conscribed?’’ But this is not merely a war 
problem; it is a peace problem as well. The underlying principles 
for solving it must be the same, and at bottom it is one with the 
old issue of labor and sloth. In each case we have individual 
“‘right’’ versus social good. As no little confusion of thought has 
revealed itself among the disputants, it is perhaps worth while 
to subject the matter to a careful scrutiny. We must carry it 


back to first principles. 
IT 


Aristotle once declared that the way in which a man means to 
spend his money should be reckoned among the grave moral 
decisions of life. By this he intended no such truism as that 
money, like everything else, is an instrument of conduct capable 
of being used for purposes good, bad, or indifferent. If this had 


been all that was in his mind he might as well have recognized a 
separate virtue in the fitting use of the eye or the hand. It is 
plain that he saw in wealth some special characteristic or oppor- 
tunity which made it worth ethical treatment by itself. The 
distinctions which he proceeded to draw were to prove significant 
beyond what he could have guessed, and in circumstances which 
he could not have foreseen. 

But to many persons his foundation principle, so far from 
being a trite commonplace—as by this time it surely ought to be— 
will seem rather a strained and unnatural paradox. They will 
hesitate, on patriotic grounds, to say so just now, but their efforts 
to evade its consequences will often spring from a real doubt of its 
truth. In ages of prosperous commercialism the use of money is 
likely to be regarded as a matter of individual whim. It appears so 
to the very rich more than to the poor, and it was rich men, rela- 
tively speaking, that Aristotle had before him. To those whose 
struggle is for a subsistence the employment of each dollar is a 
problem sufficiently solemn to dispense with any emphasizing by 
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a moralist. The disposal of superfluities is something which they 
know only by hearsay, and they tend to look with sardonic mirth 
upon the casuistry of millionaire finance. The millionaire in turn 
is often impatient if other people have “‘ views”’ as to what he should 
do with his own. For what, he asks, is the use of acquiring a for- 
tune if I may not please myself in the object to which I apply it ? 
Granted that it has been justly obtained—that it is the product of 
my exertions and skill, or has been bequeathed to me by someone 
who in turn secured it by legitimate means—who dares question 
my right to spend it at my free choice, so-long as I do no injury 
with it to my neighbor? Whose business is it to interfere with my 
luxuries or to criticize me for being idle? If I have made money 
in trade, may I not consult my taste as to whether I build a hos- 
pital or start a racing-stud? And though the moralist may perhaps 
admire me if I do the former, and ignore, while he envies, me if I 
do the latter, surely I am at least entitled to be free from his 
impertinent comments. 

Now this doctrine of the rich man’s immunity from any criti- 
cism of his style of living is precisely what Aristotle seems to deny. 
He advances instead the startling theory that no man can speak of 
“doing what he will with his own,” just because there is nothing 
that is our ‘‘own”’ apart from moral responsibility for the way we 
employ it. For example, if there is anything over which we might 
claim such unfettered control, it is surely our bodies. Yet no one 
has ever justified the poor man who debases himself with liquor, 
provided only he does not make himself a nuisance on the street and 
keeps so far above the point of destitution that he will not become 
chargeable for support upon the rates. He has, no doubt, a legal 
right in most countries to be as drunk as he chooses at his own cost 
and within his own home. But the spendthrift millionaire who 
plumes himself upon his freedom from such sins of the flesh will be 
the first to pronounce judgment upon the alcoholic artisan and will 
not hesitate to do so even if no starving family can be pointed out 
as a reproach to the sensual parent. Quite apart from the wrong 
done to anyone else, our millionaire will dwell, according to his 
secular or his religious way of expressing himself, upon the offense 
against “‘self-respect’’ or upon “defacing the image of God.” And 
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if this principle be sound, as it surely is, we must press it to its last 
inference. It may turn out that the life of idiotic ostentation 
makes humanity quite as despicable as the life of a drunkard, and 
that the image of God is less defaced in a saloon of the Bowery 
than in those jeweled birthday parties for dogs with which the 
New York Four Hundred disgust all civilized mankind. 

We may, if we choose, draw a sharp distinction between a man’s 
“private life” and his “public obligations.” We may say that 
some of his acts, because they are such as affect others, must be 
scrutinized and judged, but that there is a little circle of conduct 
which concerns only himself, and upon which criticism from his 
neighbor is presumptuous. But this, as has been shown over and 
over again, is a distinction of a legal and not of a moral kind. It 
is of use to tell us which acts, morally bad, the state should endeavor 
to restrain, and which, despite their badness, the state had best 
ignore. Even for this purpose the criterion of self-regarding and 
other-regarding has been found less and less satisfactory, as in 
recent times the positive function of law in stimulating goodness 
of life has asserted itself against the old negative idea of merely 
keeping order. And though the distinction were fully admitted, 
the use of money is very plainly among the acts by which the indi- 
vidual influences his surroundings. Once we realize that this is a 
moral and not a legal question the last plausibility for ruling it out 
of order disappears. 

But while we have here just as reasonable a province for moral 
criticism as anything in conduct can be, there is an obvious ground 
why such criticism must be specially cautious. For we are dealing 
with acts which cannot be sharply contrasted as “right” and 
“wrong.” We have to do with those which, as Aristotle would 
say, get their moral quality from time and place and extent and 
accompanying circumstances. The amount a man should spend 
each year, and the objects to which his expenditure should be 
devoted, depend for the most part on facts which are very imper- 
fectly known to any outsider, and some of which can be known only 
by himself. The reproachful names of miser and spendthrift are 
thrown about with appalling rashness. One’s means, one’s liabili- 
ties, the number and needs of those for whom one is responsible, 
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one’s own capacity for using and enjoying as distinct from mere 
desire for plutocratic display—these and many other items enter 
into the calculus. What is extravagant in this person may well 
be parsimonious in that, not only because the one is rich and the 
other poor, or because the one has dependents and the other has 
none, but because a higher scale of living may be of genuine social 
advantage in some cases and of social disadvantage in others, or 
because that which is in one person an added refinement of life 
may be in another a piece of vulgar ostentation. The man whose 
children have shown aptitudes which call for unusual expenditure 
on their training should limit his personal luxuries in a way which 
would not be imperative if such latent powers had not discovered 
themselves, and in a way which would merit only contempt if 
he were aiming to be able to boast, like Mr. Bounderby about his 
wife, that a son or a daughter had “lots of expensive knowledge.” 
The artist who is able to appreciate great pictures, and the anti- 
quarian whose soul is genuinely in the past, may surely indulge 
such tastes more than the retired brewer who buys merely to exhibit 
how little his purse is affected by the longest price. The President 
of the United States often maintains a simpler household than the 
president of a trust, but most of us probably believe that this is an 
inversion of what is socially expedient, and that good reasons are 
producible for what would elsewhere be extravagant ostentation 
when the dignity of the national head is to be sustained. But 
while common sense recognizes that a confident judgment upon our 
neighbor is, in this province, seldom possible, it should also recog- 
nize that each man should for that very reason scrutinize himself 
with all the greater strictness. What he is doing is, quite defi- 
nitely, right or wrong. Just in proportion as he can get little help 
from the public conscience or the current conventions he must erect 
a standard for his own guidance with the more scrupulous care. 

Let me now indicate the kind of considerations which appeal 
to my own mind as relevant to this issue. 


To begin with, the legitimacy of the leisured and luxurious life 
can never be admitted in any sense which would conceal the eternal 
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principle that some form of useful, strenuous, even exhausting work 
is both the duty and the privilege of every man and woman in 
good physical and mental health. 

This is a principle which ought to seem obvious, and if it is 
worth while to reassert it, this is not because, like so many other 
acknowledged truths, it is widely ignored in practice. It is because 
in so many quarters, at least in time of peace, it is unblushingly 
denied in theory. So far from work being accepted as the privilege 
of all men and all women, it is not seldom spoken of as a grievous 
burden which most of them have to bear, which a few have the luck 
to avoid altogether, and from which all must be expected to make 
good their escape as quickly as possible. Men speak of those careers 
as specially advantageous in which enough can be saved to permit 
retirement from active duty at an early age. The heir to a large 
property is described as a favorite of Fortune, because he is dis- 
pensed from the compulsion to work for a livelihood. “In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread” is looked upon as the primi- 
tive curse upon mankind, and in defiance of what we read about 
Adam being placed in the garden ‘“‘to till it and to dress it,’”’ the 
idea seems to be either that his place in Paradise was one of unbroken 
leisure, or that labor was not at that blessed era followed by its 
now familiar physical exhaustion. 

But the extent to which the principle of work is, in one’s secret 
heart, denied becomes most obvious of all when we confront it with 
the sentiments of women in what are called the higher social ranks. 
I need hardly say that I do not here speak of these ranks as a class. 
No one can judge to what proportion these remarks will apply, but 
I am sure that it is quite large enough to be appreciable and even 
important. That anyone should be unchivalrous enough to say 
that “society women” should be compelled to work will be learned 
by not a few with astonishment. Perhaps among the female 
sex there are not many except those in the ranks of feminism and 
suffragism who are really willing to indorse the law of equal exertion 
in all its fulness. There are circles in which incapacity for all 
strenuous effort, whether of body or of mind, is accepted, equally 
with anemic pallor of face, as a token of gentle birth and refined 
upbringing. There are wider circles in which women who as a 
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matter of fact obey the wholesome instinct to make themselves 
useful in their own homes are careful to conceal such a vulgar trait 
from their friends, so ashamed are they to be thought of as having 
fallen below the genteel level where idleness and dissipation are the 
whole function of womanhood. They speak indeed of their “social 
duties,’ but to those who know their habits this is a term pour 
rire, and it is impossible to suppose that they seem even to them- 
selves to be fulfilling any purpose of social utility. The idea of 
either becoming mothers or facing the self-denial which the charge 
of a nursery would involve is being treated more and more in a 
fashion which makes eugenists despair. The assumption is that 
the wife of a carpenter, a chauffeur, or a small storekeeper must 
recognize these and many other obligations, but that wives who 
are above such canaille are persons to be worked for and catered 
to. Hence the baffling problem in so many wealthy homes of 
finding some means by which the tedious hours may be made to 
pass, some method of filling in without insufferable ennui the time 
that must elapse between a late breakfast and an early lunch or 
between the afternoon and the evening bridge. Hence the unspeak- 
able idea that delicate refinement will be shown by procuring from 
the chemist some drug or paste which produces a hue suggestive 
of disease, and the equally degrading notion that it lowers a woman 
to admit herself capable, far less eager, of assisting her servants 
in case of need. The fault, of course, is not wholly theirs. The 
old-time chivalry of men has degenerated into the new-time 
sentimentality, and the idea has been sedulously fostered that 
marriage is or should be an end to the working days of every woman 
who “‘marries well’’; in other words, that every woman whose hus- 
band is not insolvent should regard herself as ornamental, a heroine 
of romance for whom mere men should be proud to be martyred. 
This is the creed of the modern, no less than of the mediaeval, 
squire of dames. ‘‘ How,” asks the Countess of Croye in Quentin 
Durward, ““How should a high-born lady be known from a 
sunburnt milkmaid, save that spears are broken for the one and 
only hazel-poles shattered for the other?” Mutatis mutandis 
the question is still unanswerable to a large number in our 
century. 
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The suffrage agitation has been a splendid rebuff to those who 
drivel in this way about womanhood. Socrates once compared 
an argument which leaves one’s opponent speechless to the shock 
given by the torpedo fish. That formidable creature benumbed 
by its very touch all that came in contact with it. The maudlin 
worshiper of ornamental women has been allowed to know just 
what intelligent women think of him and his worship, so that those 
who would talk like a knight of chivalry in one of Scott’s novels 
have at length had the nonsense frozen upon their lips. Whether 
the leaders of feminism are right or wrong about the vote, they 
deserve immense gratitude for having risen in disgust against a 
view of their sex which would exclude it from all the dignities, all 
the interests, all the enthusiasms which ennoble humanity through 
work. It is a sure instinct which has told them that that honor 
rooted in dishonor stands, and that not in complaint but in pride 
should one say, ‘‘ We only toil who are the first of things.’”’ Perhaps 


in the coming age even novelists will find some more urgent ques- 
tion about women than whether the beauty that is petite is better 
than the beauty that is willowy. If so, we shall have escaped in 


some measure from the oriental, perhaps even the sensual, stand- 
point. And it will be the robust resentment of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her like that will have effected the reform. 

But is the principle of universal labor fatal to luxury in every 
sense? Carlyle seems to have longed, as for a kind of millennium, 
for the day when all human beings would be compelled to be 
industrious under the penalty of being starved. “If any man will 
not work according to his ability, let him perish according to his 
necessity; there is no juster law than that.”’ There is an obvious 
hindrance to our making this effective. However we may deplore 
an idle life, we cannot prevent it without interfering in a very 
dangerous way with the right of accumulating wealth and with the 
freedom of bequest. So long as a person is permitted to store his 
savings, no one can forbid him to retire and rest upon his past as 
soon as he thinks he has secured enough, even though it would 
be immensely better both for himself and for others that he should 
continue in active exertion. As long as a rich father is allowed to 
endow his lazy son, what stimulus to effort will be of any avail ? 
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Clearly any measure which would restrict thrift must be socially 
disastrous, both in removing a motive for energy and in providing 
a temptation to wasteful extravagance. It is perhaps not so clear 
that to limit bequest would have bad effects, although it would 
be very difficult to prevent evasions of such a law by timely gifts 
made during the life of the testator. Such points are, however, 
of legal rather than of moral significance. But in addition one 
must recognize that some degree both of luxury and of leisure 
serves an important social purpose. 


IV 


Only from the standpoint of asceticism, or extreme Puritanism, 
can one deny the value of maintaining a standard of life above the 
level of bare physical necessities. Nor can it be doubted that the 
desire to secure this is a powerful impulse to exertion, and that in its 
absence very many of those who are now strenuous in their daily 
callings would recede to that minimum beyond which they would 
see no object to be secured. The artisan who seeks for some modest 
adornment for his home may be said to be aiming at luxury, and 
as I write these lines the evening newspaper brings me the news 
that according to a professor in Harvard every person who spends 
more than twelve cents a day on food is just now to be called luxuri- 
ous. But it is the prospect of something beyond this which com- 
monly makes the artisan a better workman, and if he wishes to 
obtain it not merely for himself but for his wife and children, he is 
moved by a feeling which deserves all the encouragement we can 
give it. One recalls Enoch Arden: 


Thus earn’d a scanty living for himself; 
Yet since he did but labour for himself, 
Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live. 


Objects of aesthetic enjoyment, whether they be, on one level, 
a cottage piano, or, on another, a rare and wonderful painting, may 
be looked upon as luxuries. But they are so only in that sense in 
which Providence has made the earth luxurious. They cannot be 
condemned without reflecting on those lilies of the field which have 
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no utilitarian function, and which as a means to the development 
of man’s highest faculties are, even in a strict sense, useful. No 
doubt a very urgent question arises as to how far one part of man- 
kind is entitled to indulge in such adornments of life while other 
parts are still unprovided with necessaries. It has been perti- 
nently asked by one of our leading moralists' whether the existence 
of Egyptian slavery can be defended on the ground that without it 
the pyramids would probably have no place in the itinerary of the 
modern globe-trotter. Those who pinch themselves in order to 
give more today to the Red Cross fund are choosing between values, 
and their choice is beyond all criticism. But the alternative is 
present in quite as real, though in a less spectacular, form in all 
the piping times of peace. Some day, let us hope, greater success 
will be reached in establishing an equitable distribution, not only 
of what is needed to sustain life, but of what is effective for embel- 
lishing it. But it seems equally apparent that as the world is at 
present constituted certain advantages, if they are io be at the 
disposal of anyone at all, must be restricted to a minority, and that 
the effort to equalize would result in the serious curtailing, if not 
the destruction, of that which we are aiming to share. 

Moreover, it is plain that not in every calling can the community 
exact an audit from the worker which will prove that he gives back 
in production an equivalent for what he receives in wages. It is 
desirable perhaps to pay a poet laureate. But few would suggest 
that he must turn out a fixed quota of poetry per year. Thete is 
no class of higher social importance than the scientists who are 
engaged in original research, but to expect them to exhibit dis- 
coveries with the regularity with which Mr. Henry Ford turns out 
cars would not facilitate the purpose we have in view. Querulous 
persons often ask why a university professor should work only six 
months in the year, forgetful of the fact, not only that his salary is 
so inconsiderable, but that if you work him much beyond this 
limit his activities in self-culture will stop, that as he ceases to learn 
himself his power as a teacher will decline, and that all hope of 
his advancing his subject by original research will have to be 
abandoned. It is nature’s law that the labor which is mechanical 

* Dr. Hastings Rashdall in The Theory of Good and Evil. 
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can be sustained for longer periods at a stretch than the labor 
which is inventive. Hence for certain professions it is recognized 
that some degree of leisure, of unscrutinized freedom, of pecuniary 
security beyond what is in strictness ‘‘earned,’’ must be conceded. 
No doubt these allowances may suffer abuse. Your poet, your 
investigator, your academic teacher, may be simply slothful when 
he pretends to be fulfilling the functions of originality. But in 
that case the mistake was in appointing the wrong man. A certain 
proportion of such appointments will fall to wrong men, but this is a 
chance which must be taken if you would get for such vocations at 
the current rates of salary any men at all who will not be wrong 
ones. 

Again, while the argument of Sydney Smith and Coleridge 
about a refining influence in the cultured rich was pushed to a 
ridiculous extreme, our present danger appears to be the converse 
one of failing to see any force in such considerations at all. Inequal- 
ities of rank arise of necessity in even the most democratic system. 
Higher and lower modes of life exist side by side. The day laborer 
and the millionaire cannot be equalized, except in formulas which, 
as we know, are in the main conspicuous only when the millionaire 
wants the day laborer’s vote. If anyone supposes that feudal 
arrogance is confined to an old country, the Industrial Workers of 
the World will be prepared to enlighten him. And amid the 
obvious social evils of such caste difference only prejudice and class 
hatred will deny that it has also social advantages. The reaction, 
even at a distance, of a more cultivated type upon a less cultivated 
has effects which are better than the dull average, where each has 
managed to obliterate by contact what was distinctively good in 
the other. If the “democratic” workman is more independent, he 
he is also less polite; if he does not cringe to a superior man, he is 
also disposed to deny reverence to anything as superior; if he asserts 
the brotherhood of the race, he is likely to construe this as depriving 
of all value that in which any part of the race excels himself. Are 
any of us quite without misgivings, for example, of the extent to 
which learning, art, and poetry, the things in which nature has made 
men unequal and which no law can equalize, would be fostered 
under a régime in which democracy would meet with no counter- 
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vailing checks? The guardianship of these things is a contribution 
which, in fairness, we must recognize as that of the less demo- 
cratic countries to the common treasury of mankind. 

One principle, however, is obvious. The luxuries in which we 
may indulge ourselves and the sort of leisure we pronounce legiti- 
mate are never to be determined simply by the length of our purse. 
They must be such as genuinely minister in some way to the higher 
activities of the spirit, and this rule will at a stroke abolish an 
immense quantity of the prevalent expenditure. That much of 
this is, in the face of the world’s needs, an enormity for which all 
defense is mere shamelessness no conscientious person will deny. 
The multiplication of mere sensuous comforts, especially when dic- 
tated, as it so commonly is, by rivalry in display with our neighbor, 
means a vulgarizing of life for which no apology is possible. 
Through observance of this elementary principle what a saving 
would be effected in jewelry bills, in bills for restless, unintelligent 
foreign travel, in bills for new houses and fresh decorations dictated 
by the mere whim of fashion, in bills for exclusive designs, and crea- 
tions, and chic millinery! Take the advertisement of a present-day 
“‘millionaire’s hotel,’’ with the assurance it gives of ‘‘the very last 
word in sumptuousness.”” Is not this one of the features of our 
time upon which we all trust that a wiser age will look back, not 
only with condemnation, but with a sense of nausea? For of all 
the freaks which make modern society despicable there is none 
more fit to be despised than this competitive ostentation. To 
say that it is unworthy of a Christian epoch is to say little. That 
which our world cannot abjure at the call of the Golden Rule Greek 
and Roman culture refused to admit from a mere sense of decorum. 
Aristotle poured scorn on Bavavoia xai xai boat 
They were un-Hellenic, oriental, semibarbarous. What a world 
of meaning there is in that tale of Plutarch about Alexander being 
surprised at Susa by Greek ambassadors when he thought himself 
far enough from home to indulge for a little in Persian luxuriousness! 
At the sight of a Greek wallowing in Eastern vulgarity the ambas- 
sadors laughed loud and long, and Alexander so understood that 
laugh that he could not forgive it. It was only in the decay of 
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the early imperial centuries at Rome that the satirist could draw 
a picture of wealthy freedmen boasting of the expensiveness of the 
wines with which they entertained their guests in a strain that 
reminds us of a ‘‘ten-thousand-dollar dinner” in the press reports 
of today. 

Moralizings of this general and somewhat abstract kind seldom 
come home to the masses of the people. They are ignored by some 
as pulpit commonplaces, resented by others who “hate to be 
preached at,’’ put out of sight most thoroughly of all by a feigned 
cordiality toward the principle, joined with a resolve to ward off 
all particular applications. Some great idea, some concrete pur- 
pose, must grip and thrill the collective imagination if men are to 
be really driven back to think upon the fundamental things. The 
excesses of individual luxury have today a new heinousness in every 
nation whose public spirit has been tried and tempered in the war. 
If one had in view the national morale of England or France, 
simply as this has been revealed during the last three years, much 
in the foregoing pages would have to be condemned as exaggeration 
and unfairness. Everyone knows the immense self-sacrifice of the 
men, the transfigured character of the women, the almost universal 
spirit of seeking not one’s own. None can doubt that the United 
States will show a like solidarity. Thank God for those forces 
long latent which have burst above the surface and made us realize 
that the public is better at heart than it allowed anyone to know. 
But it is just these forces which we should try to prevent from sink- 
ing into latency again. A war peril is not the only summons to 
effort. Is what we have seen and welcomed to prove itself after 
all a mere passing wave? Or is it to mean a great and permanent 
rise in social character? The cynic professes to know as a historical 
induction that such enthusiasms must quickly spend themselves. 
At times he is prepared to say that the recoil is proportioned in 
every case to the advance, for are not action and reaction equal 
and opposite? By such gnomic saws and by the plausible foolish- 
ness of such metaphors from physics the hope of social reformers 
is too easily damped. If enthusiasm dies away this is commonly 
because no means are taken to keep its flame alive. What history 
really teaches is that progress of the permanent sort is from age 
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to age effected and secured. An upward movement lasting in its 
results is no more impossible in morals than in industry. Why 
should not the change we have seen in this special department of 
civic behavior be seized and fixed? Why may not its foundation 
principle be sought out, proclaimed, enforced to consequences far 
beyond the sphere in which it was first laid down? The thrill and 
the challenge of a new time are upon us. I for one do not think it 
chimerical to hope, and I am sure that it is cowardly to take for 
granted that we may not hope, for a day when what is now the rare 
virtue of our best shall be the commonplace achievement of our 
average, when the civic self-denial which we are proud to have 
shown in any degree everyone will be ashamed to have failed to 
show in a far higher degree. What can we do to hasten its coming ? 
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THE SUPERVISION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


ROBERT R. KERN 
George Washington University 


INTRODUCTION 


A comprehensive view of the social order may contribute toward 
a better understanding of the problems involved in the supervision 
of that order. 

In the accompanying chart the entire social order is divided 
into its objective and its subjective parts. The objective part, 
that is, the social machinery, consists of the eight major social insti- 
tutions with their equipments of buildings, tools, and machinery, 
and the organizations of workers who use these equipments. The 
subjective side consists of the social values, ideas, and ideals which 
serve the community in its efforts to direct the eight social-service 
machines. 

Recall the view of a city and the surrounding country as seen 
from a high point, or study the photograph of a city taken from an 
aéroplane high above it. One could, after painstaking search, find 
the characteristic buildings and equipment of each of the major 
institutions of the city. The buildings and other equipment 
employed in each of these organized forms of activity in the com- 
munity, if our cities were planned, would be grouped into zones, 
and each physical plant would be placed in proper spatial relation 
to the others. The different kinds of organized activity that take 
place in the social order would be more apparent in such a planned 
city, for the equipment of machinery, buildings, and workers would 
be visible to the eye in a clear-cut manner. In our unscientifically 
built cities all this machinery is so jumbled together that the various 
operations of a city are scarcely discernible. One can pick out 
the school plant from among the factories, stores, houses, and livery 
stables; the government buildings near the bakery and the tomb- 
stone works; the homes behind the store or over the saloon that 
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stands by the gas works; the hospital and playground near the 
railroad switch yards. The fact that these major social-service 
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machines upon which the well-being of the community depends 
are not planned but grow up in a confused mass, crowding, partly 
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crushing and destroying each other, has retarded the recognition 
of the social order with its major social institutions. 

But the study of these organized ways of promoting human well- 
being is progressing. Each of these institutions is becoming the 
field of a special social science, such as political science, public 
hygiene, economics, sociology, aesthetics, etc. The history of the 
growth of each of these major social organizations is being written. 
We have now the history of the educational systems, the industrial 
systems, the governmental systems, family life and social inter- 
course, the arts—both the liberal and the fine arts—and possibly 
the history of organized recreation and public hygiene and com- 
munication. 

These institutions are studied with regard to their structure. 
Elaborate statistical data are being gathered concerning the equip- 
ments of these institutions. We count the school buildings, even 
enumerate the details of their equipment; we take a census of the 
banks, miles of railroads, factories, art galleries, playgrounds, etc. 
The organizations of the forces of workers who use these tools are 
described as a part of the work of the social scientist. 

Their processes are also described by the social scientist. This 
is a more difficult task. Describe a watch or a school system stand- 
ing still, enumerate its parts and describe their relation, and its 
structure is being presented. Set the watch or the school system 
going, then describe how it works, and the process is being pre- 
sented. 

What the several functions of these eight institutions are is still 
a matter of heated debate. This is particularly true of the govern- 
mental system, the educational system, and the social system, i.e., 
the family and other forms of social intercourse. It is probably too 
late to try to avoid confusion in the use of the term social, in both 
a wider and a narrower meaning, by substituting the term societal 
for the wider meaning and restricting the term social to the narrower 
meaning. Just what the specific work of each of these institutions 
is among the whole group of social institutions is not quite clear. 
The industrial system, of course, has as its function the producing, 
marketing, and delivering the physical goods that serve the needs 
of the people of the community and also the physical equipment 
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of buildings and tools needed in the school system, the recreational 
system, the governmental system, the hygienal system, etc. The 
function of the system of public hygiene, composed of the alto- 
gether too loosely organized system of hospitals, doctors, sanitary 
boards, etc., is to safeguard and promote the health of the people 
of the community. The function of the recreational system is to 
afford and promote wholesome recreation for the community. 

The function of the educational system—and now we enter upon 
much-disputed ground—is to fit the members of society to take 
efficiently some part in the forms of social team work in the eight 
institutions of society and thus earn a living, i.e., gain a right to a 
share of the benefits of these institutions. It also should fit the 
members of society to participate in the control of the social order 
by acquainting them with the social values, ideas, and ideals which 
serve society in directing its social machinery; namely, social wel- 
fare, social justice, social democracy, and social efficiency. This 
part of its function—its civic function—the school system dodges. 
Courses in ethics are given, but no catalogue of any university in 
the United States advertises a course in democracy. It has the 
further function of fitting the members of society to realize more 
benefits from the fruits of the organized endeavor in the social 
order by cultivating their tastes. They thus gain more enjoyment 
from its products—the amusements, artistic creations, recreation, 
social intercourse, etc. This is the cultural phase of the function of 
an educational system as a part of a social order. 

The function of the system of social intercourse, i.e., the family 
and other forms of social intercourse, such as that between friends 
and acquaintances, in clubs, in associations, etc., is to enable us to 
gratify the desire for love, affection, and sympathy and to secure 
enjoyment of the finer qualities of human nature. It has the 
further function of increasing, even doubling, the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the institutions of the social order. The enjoyment 
of pictures, drama, music, conversation, outings, recreation, etc., is 
greatly enhanced by the company of enthusiastic friends. It is 
team work in the bearing of our sorrows and the enjoyment of our 
pleasures and affections. It diminishes the one and magnifies and 
enriches the other. 
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The purpose of the governmental organization in this system of 
institutions is to act as the machinery through which the whole 
system of social-service institutions is supervised. This super- 
vision is to be carried out according to the social values and ideas 
of the community—ideas upon welfare, ethics, democracy, and 
efficiency. It is sometimes urged that it is the function of the 
governmental system to protect the individual. I can find no 
instance of it. It is the social order with its forms of organized 
endeavor that is protected by the government against violence and 
disruption. The individual who does not conform to the various 
forms of organized activity in the several institutions over which 
the government watches will feel the coercion of the government, 
not its protection. The government of a society is set up, not to be 
in opposition to the very social-service machines which society 
builds up to serve its well-being, but to preserve their orderly growth 
and safeguard them against those unsocialized persons who tend 
by their acts to harm these institutions. When a government 
does set itself against the improvement of these institutions and 
the rendering of efficient service by them in an effort to protect the 
interests of special classes and individuals, it may be displaced by 
one that will carry out its proper réle in the social order. 

The social sciences are apparently too young to undertake to 
set up standards and rate the efficiencies of the institutions of the 
social order; to rate, for instance, the industrial system as 40 per 
cent efficient, the hygienal system as 10 per cent, the recreational 
system as 5 per cent, the governmental system as go per cent, etc. 
Many data have been collected which would be of service in making 
such efficiency ratings. For example, we have many statistical 
data upon poverty, excessive hours of work, industrial accidents, 
child labor, illiteracy, divorce, crime, etc. All these data indicate 
the shortcomings of one or another of these institutions in fulfilling 
its standard services to the community. 

Another interesting phase of study in the social sciences is the 
cataloguing of the reform movements of all sorts and varieties and 
noting just which social institution or institutions the reform is 
conceived to improve. My students have compiled interesting 
lists of these reform movements. The probability of the effective- 
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ness of the proposed reform is also an interesting field of study and 


speculation. 

The social scientists now realize that they have a field of study 
apart from that of physics and chemistry and Hegelian philosophy 
which requires methods of study very different from those employed 
in such fields. They now more clearly realize that they are study- 
ing the efficiencies, structures, processes, functions, and improve- 
ments of the several kinds of organized endeavor humanly devised 
into the social order for the purpose of effectually serving human 
community needs. There is a world of difference between the 
study of functionless activity and functionful activity, the study 
of natural processes and social processes. The one is a study of 
what happens; the other is a study of the group uses of this infor- 
mation in the service of human needs. A fire department, to 
use, for example, a minor form of organized activity, is an organi- 
zation of human beings working with a physical equipment for 
the purpose of putting out fires. We can write the history of its 
growth, describe its structure, enumerate its equipment and per- 
sonnel, describe its processes, and set up a standard or standards 
of service which it is to attain. We can collect data on the costs 
of the service and the extent of damage done by fires and thus 
rate its efficiency. The social scientist, also, as a constructive 
student of these humanly devised organizations working with 
physical plants for human purposes, may point out inadequacies 
in physical equipment and conceive and suggest methods of organ- 
izing the working forces in these institutions which would increase 
their efficiency. 

This cursory view of the social order with its systems of social- 
service machines and conventions of regulating ideas and values 
may serve to focus attention upon the social machinery the super- 
vision of which we propose to study. 


ETHICS 


The social machines which society has gradually built up are 
not automatic, self-running, self-directing social devices. They 
must be guided and supervised by society. Society is only partly 
conscious of its power over this social machinery, of its actual power 
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so to direct the social machines that they will be great engines in 
the service of human welfare. The ideas which serve society in 
its efforts to direct the social machinery are not clear-cut but seem 
to be in the background of the social consciousness. These groups 
of ideas are folk ideas—the customary thought and opinion of the 
members of a society. They are inherited with more or less modi- 
fication by each succeeding generation. They are transmitted to 
the rising generation for the most part in its early youth befcre it 
is capable of reflection and critical examination. Later the rising 
generation forgets when and how it acquired such ideas and values- 
They become second nature, a sort of instinctive knowledge. 
Further, like instincts, they serve, not to stimulate the thought and 
investigation which would otherwise naturally arise in the hunt 
for solutions to social situations, but, on the contrary, to displace 
such thought and investigation, seeming themselves to be the 
appropriate ideas and feelings for reactions in such situations. 
Thus the people of a society direct their social machinery in a half- 
blind manner by sets of ideas not clearly apprehended and not 
developed under critical examination. 

Sociologists have been calling attention to this crudeness in 
society, urging that such ideas are not what under the circumstances 
of their transmission they almost seem to be, the nature- or God- 
given eternal truths sacred from investigation, but merely the 
working ideas which have been slowly evolved by peoples to serve 
them in their social task of directing the machinery of society. 
It remains to be seen whether man cannot or actually can rise to 
that height where he will, in full consciousness, knowingly direct his 
great major social machines by means of well-thought-out ideas 
and ideals. 

The groups of folk ideas above mentioned have been evolved 
as the solutions of four major social problems which arise in the 
running and supervision of the institutions of society. Thus when 
man congregates into great societies and builds up vast social 
organizations and machinery to promote his interests, he thereby 
unfolds four persistent major social problems, for the working 
solutions of which he evolves four sets of social customary or folk 
ideas and ideals. With the supersedence of isolated effort by 
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socially organized efforts there comes the displacement of isolated 
opinion by social ideas and ideals. 

When groups of people engage in team work they are first of all 
confronted by the social problem of what they want to have done. 
If an individual is by himself in the forest he may follow his own 
impulses. He need consult no one else. But when two or more 
people, or a great community of people, propose to work together 
they must have relatively common ends in view. Human impulses 
do not always run in the same direction. In both small and large 
groups the solution of the problem of conflicting aims is a serious 
and difficult one. In answer to this need a group of folk ideas 
upon social welfare has gradually to be evolved. 

The people of a society also have to face the problem of how to 
secure the results they want, and of what methods and processes 
shall be employed to attain their desired ends. The problems 
centering about the question “How?” are the great technical 
problems in the solution of which modern science has so markedly 
aided society. 

The third major social problem that arises in the process of 
supervising the social order is the division of the labor, the sacrifices, 
the burdens, entailed in the running of the great institutions of 
society; also the distribution of the valuable services of these insti- 
tutions. When people work together there is no escaping the 
question of the division of the necessary work and the fruits of that 
work, the distribution of the burdens and the blessings. 

The fourth social problem is: Who is to participate in the decid- 
ing of these social questions ? When a man works apart from others 
he alone directs his work, but when he joins his labor as a part of a 
social organization, engaging in team work with others, the ques- 
tion of the distribution of participation in the control over this 
team work demands a solution. A group of customary opinions 
or ideas has slowly arisen as the answer to this social question of 
who should have a voice in the control of the organized activities 
in the social order. 

These four major problems are: (1) What is the social machinery 
to produce? (2) How is the social effort to be organized to pro- 
duce it efficiently? (3) How is this product and the work entailed 
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in its production to be distributed? (4) Who is to have a voice in 
deciding upon answers to these problems? These social questions 
may be more briefly stated as: (1) What todo? (2) Howtodoit? 
(3) What division of service and services? (4) What participation 
in control? Or, in terms of the goal or ideal: (1) social welfare, 
(2) social efficiericy, (3) social justice, and (4) social democracy. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the relation of such 
social ideas and ideals to the third of the social problems—that of 
the division of service and services. 

The function of the group of ideas, conceptions, and values 
known as ethics has been left in considerable obscurity by the 
philosophers in their discussions of ethics. This seeming obscurity 
of function is hardly real or necessary, however, for the working 
ethical ideas of societies are not aimless creations but have appar- 
ently been evolved to serve a definite purpose. The purpose of the 
moral codes is to govern the division of the give-and-take which 
results from the organization of endeavor in the social order. Let us 
picture the many burdens, the drains upon man’s time and energy, 
that are required in the processes of operating such social machinery 
as government, education, family life, entertainment, industry, and 
we may grasp the magnitude and importance of the problem of 
dividing among the members of a society the burdens of running this 
social machinery. Further, the fruits of all this organized effort 
must be distributed. Such distribution includes much more than 
the apportionment of the wealth produced by the industrial organi- 
zation; there are seven other forms of organized activity in the 
the social order, the fruits of which also must be distributed. 

In the absence of a ready-made orderly scheme of distribution 
there naturally arose among the members of society a struggle to 
gain the valuable services and to avoid the assumption of the 
heavier burdens. The disagreeable tasks were pushed upon the 
shoulders of others. The severity of this struggle may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that one’s very life and the poverty or 
richness of its content depended upon the share of service and serv- 
ices one could avoid or command. This struggle often became 
one for existence. Take away the blessings of social intercourse 
of family and friends; take away the products and services of the 
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industrial system; take away the pleasures gained through the 
social equipment for recreation, amusement, and culture; and life, 
if it survived at all, would be empty and void. The distribution 
of these shares has been the theater of a struggle which is being 
slowly displaced by an orderly process of division as the growth 
of the group of regulating social ideas and ideals proceeds. 

This group of social ideas does not constitute a positive scheme 
of distribution. Society was not and seemingly is not at present 
capable of such an ethical achievement. In seeking the solution 
of the social problem of dividing the burdens and benefits of the 
social order, society proceeded along the evolutionary path and 
evolved a group of ethical ideals, namely, the moral codes to guide 
the process of division. These moral codes are built up in negative 
form, a set of thou-shalt-nots, as the means of gradually displacing 
the struggle basis of distribution by a social or ethical basis. Our 
moral code of thou-shalt-nots has been developed along two lines: 
one set of prohibitions was directed against underhanded methods, 
the other against upperhanded methods. 

The ethical codes in their infancy, that is, the codes of a tribe of 
nature people, comprised but a few thou-shalt-nots, which in turn 
seemingly consisted entirely of prohibition against underhanded 
methods; that is, prohibitions against stealing within the tribe, 
arson, poisoning, incendiarism, seduction, etc. The institutions 
of society, education, government, and industry were only juveniles 
then. But the growth of these organizations and the increase in 
their complexity afforded more varied opportunities in later periods 
for the employment of new underhanded methods. To meet these 
the code was extended until it is now so large that it is difficult to 
catalogue all the thou-shalt-nots it contains. 

The ethical codes, as nearly all else in the social order, have 
been developed under the predominant influence of the relatively 
stronger groups in the societies as against the influence of the rela- 
tively weaker. The underhanded methods are naturally those of 
the relatively weak. The weak cannot openly take what they 
want; those of superior power can; but the weak must resort to 
secret, sneaking, underhanded ways. Thus in the juvenile stage 
of organized life the strong set up prohibitions against these 
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methods, whereas their methods, the upperhanded ones, were 
practically unrestricted. 

According to one interpretation of Nietzsche’s words, the moral 
code was set up by the weak to curb the power of the strong, to 
restrain them from pushing what was burdensome upon the weak, 
and grasping a lion’s share of what was desirable. And since the 
strong really ought to take what they want, obedience to such a 
restraining code was not morality but immorality. The strong, 
however, did not need a Nietzsche to teach them to take a lion’s 
share. 

The influence of the strong over the development of the ethical 
code is still evident. Note the ethical opprobrium attached to 
sneaking, behind-your-back, underhanded methods as compared 
with upperhanded, coercive methods. As you read these words 
does not one sound distinctly more immoral and low than the 
other? Yet in their departure from social justice upperhanded 
methods are as bad as underhanded ones. This difference in feel- 
ing is partly due to circumstances, but it was strengthened by 
cultivation and with a purpose. Again, note how many thou- 
shalt-nots against underhanded methods you can recall offhand 
compared with the number of restrictions against upperhanded 
practices. Try it. 

Dr. Thomas in his Social Origins has given us a picture of 
the give-and-take in tribal society. The strong appropriated the 
more pleasant tasks of hunting and fighting and thrust upon the 
weak the drudgery; the strong appropriated the better food, almost 
monopolized the gratification of the sex appetite, and took what 
places of social distinction the tribal organization afforded. How- 
ever, at that stage the discrepancies in strength or power between 
the weak and the strong were not great. The power of the strong 
consisted in muscular strength and skill; also control over the 
imagination of the weak, who bowed to the prestige of age, to the 
distinction of position, to the repositors and defenders of the tra- 
ditions of the tribe, and to the manipulators of the superstitions—the 
men of magic. 

These sources of power seem feeble compared with those of 
the strong classes in mediaeval society. By the time manorial 
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society was reached the muscles had been greatly strengthened and 
protected by means of armaments and castles, and the strong 
controlled this mighty form of physical power in organized armies. 
The subjective forces which could be used to exercise a control over 
the weak expanded perhaps even more. A vast and elaborate 
machine for the control of the superstitious imaginings of the weak 
masses had been evolved, and those who controlled this engine 
of power had an overwhelming influence upon the weak as 
compared with the primitive magic men. Further, the influence 
of prestige and social position over the imagination had been 
greatly extended. Belief in titles and ideas of mysterious superior- 
ity of blood had been developed and fostered among the people. 
The arts of dress, architecture, interior decoration, trappings, 
and court etiquette had reached a high stage of development, though 
with an eye not so much to sheer beauty as to display and impres- 
siveness. And all these arts were employed with an unrestrained 
lavishness to give a background of grandeur and magnificence 
which should overawe the weak and obscure masses. When I 
saw in a museum in Paris the almost marvelously decorated ducal 
carriages, I could more clearly see how this effect was produced. 
I could not but think, when this wonder of gorgeousness rumbled 
swiftly past some poor wretch standing aside in the gutter, how 
he would be overawed and feel that the occupant surely somehow 
was of a superior order of human being and as a matter of course 
should not be called upon to bear any of the drudgery of the world’s 
work but should have only the most choice and valued products 
bestowed upon him. The strong also exercised a control over 
education, another engine of power, and also in large measure over 
the means of communication by using a language different from 
the dialects of the masses. Moreover, industrially man had passed 
from the nomadic and hunting stage to the agricultural stage. 
This advance permitted an increase of population, since more could 
be fed, but it also increased the need for a relatively permanent 
control over the land in order to plant, grow, and harvest crops. It 
follows that those who could control access to the needed land could 
dictate the division of the work and the product. Further, the 
code against the methods of the weak, the underhanded practices, 
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had been elaborated and enforced with a terrible rigor. Petty 
underhanded methods were even punished by death. 

As these engines of power, offensive and defensive, grew greater 
and greater they gave such a leverage in control over the weak, who 
were protected from aggression by probably not one ethical pro- 
hibition against the use of this power in upperhanded methods, that 
a small group was able to dominate almost completely the weak 
masses and control the division of give-and-take in that social order. 
It is probable that this period represents the climax of injustice in 
the history of Western civilization. The distribution of the labors 
and burdens of society and the fruits thereof probably then departed 
farther from a just division than before or since. Certainly the 
engines of power over the body and mind had grown to huge 
proportions, and their control was concentrated in the hands of 
a small, ruthless class, the members of which became magnified 
by this external power seemingly into supermen. This class em- 
ployed these engines of power to exact by upperhanded methods, 
unrestrained by moral prohibitions, a superman’s share of the 
choice fruits of social effort and pushed upon the backs of the 
weak the burdens, drudgery, and long, hard labor necessary to 
maintain such a social order. The picture of these exploited 
masses, enslaved, led to the slaughter in battles of mere conquest, 
the long hours of drudgery and hardship, their utter poverty of 
mental life, is one not pleasant to draw. 

This period marks the turning-point in the development of the 
ethical code. For at last there began to grow prohibitions against 
the upperhanded methods as well as against the underhanded ones. 
The moral prohibition that you shall not enslave your fellow-man 
was gradually set up and enforced. As the people freed themselves 
from this upperhanded practice, the strong then levied tribute in 
the disguise of taxes and tithes collected by the power of super- 
stition and the gendarmes. 

Another addition to the ethical code was established during the 
hard struggle of the French Revolution. Thou shalt not exact 
tribute at the point of the bayonet; thou shalt not use the might of 
violence, of gunpowder, and of the army to collect tribute within a 
society, was written into the moral code. The popular phrasing 
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of this prohibition is, “Might does not make right.” This is the 
latest great prohibition against upperhanded methods to be estab- 
lished in the moral code. It will be followed by others, for there 
yet remain powerful upperhanded practices. There are other 
thou-shalt-nots against upperhanded methods to be added to this, 
the grand code. The evolution of this code has not reached a 
final stage. 

“Might does not make right’’ is a loose phrasing of the latest 
prohibition against upperhanded methods, for it implies more 
than it means. It means only that the might of violence, of 
gunpowder, does not make right. Our ethical code does not con- 
tain a prohibition against the use of the might of circumstances as 
a power in determining the distribution of give-and-take in the 
modern team work oi organized society. The prohibition against 
the employment of violence as a force in distribution is quite well 
established. Public opinion is against disorder. We suppress 
mob violence, the use of brickbats and arms, and the destruction 
of property as methods of influencing the distribution of the 
burdens and benefits of the organized effort in our social order; 
but the widespread use of the might of circumstances as a force to 
influence this distribution is socially condoned. If this prohibition 
that the might of circumstances does not make right—this prohibi- 
ticn that thou shalt not take advantage of the circumstances of thy 
neighbor to exact an undue share in the exchange of give-and-take— 
is added to the grand right wing of the ethical code, it will probably 
be added, not by this generation, but by some future generation of 
greater ethical virility. The comparatively weak ethical interests 
of the present generation are mostly focused upon the left wing, 
the prohibitions against underhanded methods, and the new ones 
that are being added here are thought to be quite an ethical achieve- 
ment. 

The question of extending the grand code has not reached the 
stage of popular discussion. The discussion is still confined to the 
advanced thinkers in ethical matters, and many of these, particu- 
larly among the economists, contend against this possible addition 
to the ethical code upholding the proposition that the might of 
circumstances does make right. 
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Let us analyze the present status of the discussion. The 
products of the industrial system and the services of organized 
recreation, amusements, entertainment, and arts are subject to a 
monetary scheme of distribution. These services are for sale, and 
a person can command much or little according to his monetary 
income. Incomes are distributed on what is called a competitive 
basis; that is, according to the circumstances of manipulated supply 
and demand. As far as ethical considerations are concerned, it 
is not of fundamental importance whether the circumstances of 
the market are manipulated or not; but as a matter of fact the 
general market is always subject to manipulation and is always 
actually manipulated by at least some groups within it. Income 
measured in terms of either money or services is a matter of the 
circumstances of supply and demand. If the circumstances are 
favorable, one may command a large, even a colossal, share of the 
services of those social organizations the labor and services of which 
are distributed through the medium of money; if unfavorable, 
then one can command only a niggardly share of the services and 
must accept a heavy portion of the labor. It would seem quite 
clear that if the might of circumstances does not make right, then 
the division of the burdens entailed in these organized forms of 
effort and the services rendered by them is unethical. It is not in 
the direction of social justice. 

The team work which takes place in these organizations of the 
social order is on sc vast a scale that the process of distribution of 
the burdens and benefits is obscured. The division through a 
monetary medium instead of the direct exchange of service for 
service which in reality does ultimately take place increases this 
obscurity. For example, when people buy articles in stores they 
often have little appreciation of the manifold kinds of service 
required far away in factory, farm, and mine to produce them. A 
person knows the kind of service he is contributing, but he is appar- 
ently exchanging the service for money and then for articles. He 
does not realize that he is really exchanging his services for other 
kinds of service, because he does not see the labor and burdens 
assumed by the others in the making of the articles he receives. 
But whatever the reasons, we have had little analysis of the 
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actual contribution in services given by each in the social team 
work. 

Attention has been focused, not upon the content of the service, 
but upon the setting of that service in the market, the circum- 
stance which may place others at great disadvantage. The result- 
ing advantage may be used as a powerful lever to exact much in 
return for service rendered in the social team work. There are then 
two factors which influence the value of a service: first, the service 
itself; and second, the circumstances surrounding that service. 
Both oi these factors play a réle in the process of give-and-take. 
This brings into sharp relief the unavoidable ethical question 
involved when the power of circumstances in addition to the service 
given is permitted to play a réle in the process of distribution in the 
social order. 

Ultimately the question is one of give-and-take. Now what does 
a person give when, instead of working by himself, isolated from 
society, he joins his efforts in common with others, taking part in 
the organized team work that will serve their common ends? It is 
not difficult to analyze the content of the services he contributes in 
the team work. He gives part of himse!f, part of the span of his 
life—as we say, part of his time. He puts forth his energy, bears 
certain disagreeable burdens, and sacrifices certain pleasures and 
opportunities when he joins in the team work. This is unmistak- 
ably his own contribution, to be measured as such against the 
similar contributions given by others, namely, part of their lives 
and life-content. This contribution is of the essence of his very 
being. No one else can lay claim to it. It is the service and its 
content, the part of his life, of his time, energy, feelings, and thought 
that he contributes. How can a person contribute anything but 
himself, the content of the given part of his life? Circumstances 
which may influence the need for his contribution are not part of 
what he himself contributes. They are something else. 

Yet in the analysis of the give-and-take in our social order how 
often is the eye turned away from the service and its content to 
objective products that are claimed as the result of the service. 
People think that the social setting of a service is a part of the 
service rendered. They confuse the service with the services plus 
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their market value and the need for them. The settings of services 
consumed by society are the results of forces so broad as to be 
cosmic in nature. They are the results of the great forces of nature 
and the fruits of the long history of mankind. An individual laying 
claim to such results may as well lay claim to the universe. Such 
pretension hardly savors of the ethical. 

Yet such pretensions are continually being made. An employer 
arguing before the Supreme Court against the Minimum Wage 
Law contended that he was not responsible for the needs of his 
employees and therefore should not be compelled to pay them a 
wage that would provide for such needs. Yet he claims as his 
right the value of the products of his factory when such products 
have enhanced value due to the needs of his customers. Why not 
argue then, “I have no right to that portion of the value of these 
products which is due to the needs of my customers, because I am 
not responsible for these needs either ?”’ It is a clear case of the 
reasoning processes of privilege. 

A man invents a stump puller which he makes to sell. These 
stump pullers are much needed by some settlers to clear the land 
for agricultural purposes. For this reason the invention is quite 
valuable, but did the inventor create the need for the stump puller ? 
Nature by her processes, ages old, produced that land and the forest 
there instead of prairie, in which case stump pullers would not 
be needed. The settlers came there from other surroundings 
where other implements were needed. Society in its evolution 
gradually discovered agricultural processes; otherwise these settlers 
would have been hunters and would not have needed stump pullers. 
Furthermore it might have happened that much better stump 
pullers had already been perfected and were available, so that there 
would have been no need at all for his invention. Such instances 
frequently occur; someone invents a device which he thinks is 
wonderful, only to discover to his dismay that there is no need for it 
because a better device has already been invented. To claim that 
such workers bring about the circumstances which give rise to the 
need and value of their services is contrary to obvious facts. Of 
course a person can take advantage of such circumstantial need and 
exact much for his services. That, however, is using, not justice, 
but force to determine the reward for services. 
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Such claims are justified by alluring productivity theories, 
theories of effects or values produced by circumstances and the 
service rendered. They are put forth to establish claims upon 
larger shares in the process of give-and-take and to gain a leverage 
upon larger claims by dragging in the might of circumstances as an 
additional factor in the process of distribution. This additional 
factor may be a powerful force in the give-and-take of the social 
order, for circumstances may, as we have seen, be such that there 
is a great social need for certain services that are a part of the organ- 
ized effort. ‘Then such services are said to have great value. Cer- 
tainly the persons who control these services can take advantage of 
their strategic position to exact an undue, even a colossal, share in 
return for their services. 

The thought that has been expended upon the elaborate vindica- 
tions of the might of circumstances as an ethical force, contending 
that it is just and proper for the members of society to take advan- 
tage of each other’s circumstances, could have been better used 
otherwise. The circumstances or conditions which influence the 
extent of burdens incurred in doing the various kinds of work in 
the social order, and the greater or less value or need for these 
services, could be studied with different purposes in view: one, so 
to organize the social team work as to reduce its attendant burdens 
to a minimum; the other, so to direct this organized effort as to 
produce the maximum social utilities. Then divide the necessary 
burdens and benefits on an ethical basis instead of studying how 
the circumstances can be manipulated for the purpose of using 
the advantage to gain a larger share. 

Even the value of a service as determined by the economic and 
other circumstances of society cannot be used as the measure of the 
contribution of service that is made when one joins the social team 
work. There is no direct connection between the magnitude of a 
service and its content and the degree of the social need for that 
service. A person by a mere shout of warning may save a human 
life. Compare the service given with its value under the circum- 
stances. Again, one may labor for a decade upon an invention or a 
freak carving which is of little or no value to the members of society. 
Production is one thing; consumption is another. The group of 
circumstances which influence the burden of rendering any specific 
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service in the social team work is quite different from the group of 
conditions which influence the need or usefulness of the fruits of 
that service. How can utility or value in consumption be the 
measure of the burden in production when each of these is a quite 
different thing and the resultant of quite different groups of cir- 
cumstances ? 

Thus, in any case, if the might of circumstances does not make 
right, then theories which focus the attention, not upon the services 
and their content, but upon effects or products, are essentially 
unsound ethically. The ratio of the give-and-take in our present 
social order is not on the basis of the services contributed but on the 
basis of the values of effects or products. These values, in part, 
are established according to manipulated circumstances. Con- 
sequently instead of being an exchange, or give-and-take, of the 
service of one for the equal service of another—such services con- 
tributed as a part of the organized effort of society—it is a trading of 
forced values for forced values, values upon products which are the 
result of historical, natural, and social forces and conditions. 
Already there is developing much ethical feeling against attempts 
to control the circumstances of the market and to manipuiate these 
circumstances in such a way as to enhance their power and so 
compel higher values and consequently larger returns in the trading. 
But the moral objection cannot stop with ethical disapproval of 
merely manipulated circumstances. There is no reason for the 
moral judgment that circumstances constitute an ethically legiti- 
mate force provided no attempt is made to increase their power. 

The growing fe:ling against manipulating circumstances is 
probably the entering wedge which will serve ultimately to make 
way for the extension of the grand code to include the repudiation 
of the might of circumstance as an ethical force along with the 
might of violence. When this is achieved, mankind wiil have taken 
a great step forward on the road toward the goal of social justice. 

We have noted that the ethical code is in negative form, and 
that it does not consist of a fixed set of thou-shalt-nots but grows 
by a process of accumulation of prohibitions against the employ- 
ment of underhanded and upperhanded methods to influence the 
division of give-and-take in the social order. The question arises, 
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Is this accumulation of prohibitions a real growth in some direction ? 
Is the code itself its own final authority, or is there a test that can 
be applied to the value and permanence of new and debated addi- 
tions to the code? 

When the infallibility of conscience as a criterion of right and 
wrong could no longer be accepted, and, further, when the concep- 
tion of evolution displaced static notions of fixed eternal truths, we 
were apparently left without ethical foundations other than a seem- 
ingly shifting group of prohibitions. Even now this view is widely 
current and manifests itself in such expressions as, “There are no 
permanent ethical values.’’ People’s ideas of right and wrong 
change from time to time; what we think is right now may by a 
later generation be regarded as immoral. We may kncw what is 
considered right today, and that suffices for us; tomorrow right and 
wrong will be different, but we cannot know in what way. But 
people living with not a fixed but a changing code cannot help 
speculating upon it. The very process of addition forces atten- 
tion and discussion. It induces the search for a criterion to test the 
merit of a prohibition that is in process of being added to the code. 

The academic procedure has been a hunt for a summum bonum; 
and such highest goods as pleasure, eudemonism, energism, self- 
realization, and perfectionism have been conceived as the criteria 
or ultimate purposes of moral conduct. This teleological concep- 
tion regards the distributive process as a mere tool that is used as a 
more or less effective means of attaining a non-ethical end. The 
division of give-and-take in the social order is considered to be 
merely an instrument for the attainment of some prized end; and 
when the distribution is so ordered as to assure the gaining of this 
end the division is said to be ethical. In other words, the distribu- 
tion among the members of society of the labor, burdens, and 
benefits of our social order is considered to be placed on an ethical 
basis when by offering large benefits or withholding services it is 
used as a force for coercing or persuading its members to labor in 
the interests of some supposedly supremely desired end, such. as 
pleasure or happiness. 

There is another avenue of approach in the search for the cri- 
terion to test the value of the various prohibitions new and old in 
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the moral code. The distribution of the burdens and benefits of the 
organized activity in the industrial system, the family, and other 
forms of social intercourse, education, public hygiene, government, 
etc., does not take place merely to serve some conceived end, but 
because it simply must occur. Distribution there must be in one 
form or another. Social team work means dividing the work and 
the benefits of that work. One way in which this division can take 
place is according to natural methods; the other, according to 
ethical methods. The natural way is to let the division be deter- 
mined by impulse and feeling, impulses of love and sympathy and 
generosity, of selfishness and envy and hate. These feelings reflect 
our valuation of some fellow-being—some friend, acquaintance, or 
stranger. They are immediate, personal, and often momentary 
changing valuations, but they influence us in deciding how much 
we wish to give to and to take from others, according to whether we 
like or dislike them, whether we feel kindly and generous or selfish 
and callous toward them; in the one case we give freely of our 
services and take little in return, and in the other case we grasp 
what we can and yield only what we are compelled to give in 
return. In the partly socially regulated conduct of the family we 
often see the give-and-take among the members of the family 
governed by the momentary impulses and feelings of its members, 
now generous, and now selfish and exacting. In such cases there 
is no thought of a principle that should displace the sway of impulse 
and govern the give-and-take in the family. 

It is possible for the division to rest upon a higher basis. We 
may rise above these natural impulses, these personal attitudes and 
valuations, to a higher, a social, valuation of the people of a society. 
In fact, when the small face-to-face groups become displaced by 
societies composed of large and widely distributed populations, 
when the exchange of give-and-take occurs between people who 
never see each other, and when such exchanges are made through 
third parties and over longer periods of time, there is less oppor- 
tunity for personal feelings of favor to be aroused, and conse- 
quently the valuations that govern the give-and-take must become 
less personal and momentary and more impersonal and enduring. 
Thus the individual persona! valuations of the face-to-face group 
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have been gradually displaced by an impersonal public or social 
valuation of the members who constitute a society. 

You and I are subject to different valuations. We are valued 
for our characteristic qualities, the suitableness of our working 
qualities, and also simply as human beings and fellow-members of a 
society. These values may be formed by the individual according 
to his own viewpoint, or they may be formed by society, the indi- 
vidual merely adopting such social valuations. The one then is 
a personal valuation; the other is a societal valuation of the differ- 
ent aspects of the individual. Let us contrast these two valuations. 
The one is a valuation of our habits, of our traits of character and 
personality; the other is a valuation of us as fellow human beings 
in society. The one is a valuation of the qualities of human nature, 
the other of the human being as such without regard to his personal 
qualities. There is a personal valuation of our qualities by our 
friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. There are valuations also 
by such groups as the church or political parties. One is liked or 
disliked; one may be a popular idol for a moment and then be 
hated. There is a personal reaction to personal qualities of like 
and dislike for them which is often transient and fickle. There is 
also a societal valuation of these qualities with regard to their 
bearing upon group welfare and survival. Society often places a 
high value upon such qualities as thrift, loyalty, courage, etc., 
because of the serviceability of these traits in promoting the well- 
being and security of the group. 

There is also the societal evaluation of the members of society as 
human beings born upon this globe, born into a system of social 
machinery and among other people. Now all these—nature with 
its resources, the, social order with its institutions, and the other 
people with their activity—surround each member. Each one may 
try to utilize nature, the social order, and the people about him 
with what force or favor he can muster. Society, however, places 
values upon its members, and according to these values recog- 
nizes claims and rights, rights of access to nature, to the social 
order, and of return from others for services rendered. These 
societal values tend to displace the individual attitude of fear 
and favor. 
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When the give-and-take is guided by personal responses to 
qualities, by attitudes of like and dislike, the distribution is not on 
an ethical basis. When the distribution in society is guided by the 
higher societal valuation of its members as human beings, giving 
a basis for rights or social claims, displacing the force of fear and 
favor upon the distributive process, then the distribution partakes 
of an ethical nature. If we wish to determine what is just and fair 
in case of a dispute, we resort to a third person who is not interested 
in either side and who, having no personal leanings, will be guided 
in his award, not by attitudes of like and dislike, but by the imper- 
sonal or social valuations of the persons involved. We indicate 
the ruling out of the personal feelings by blindfolding the symbolic 
figure of justice. 

That distribution guided by personal response of like or dislike 
is not ethical is made more manifest by the study of distribution 
as it takes place in the animal worid. The give-and-take among 
animals is governed by animal] impulses. In the relations between 
man and animals the animals are governed solely by animal im- 
pulses. The dog’s conduct toward children is governed by his like, 
dislike, or indifference. To speak of a dog being just is absurd; it 
is absurd because the dog can respond only according to his imme- 
diate impulses and cannot rise to a higher valuation which would 
inhibit these responses and thus place his conduct upon an ethical 
basis. Man’s conduct, too, of course often does not rise above this 
plane. 

What is the public or social valuation of the members of society ? 
It is not a fixed thing. It has been subject to change, growth, and 
development. This social valuation which is ever displacing per- 
sonal attitude toward qualities seems at present to be that human 
beings are equal. This is expressed in the popular phrases “free 
and equal,” “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” “equality before 
the law’’; also in the religious conceptions of the infinite and hence 
equal value of human souls. 

If nature, man, and the social machinery have been created for 
the benefit of man, then the social judgment is that they have been 
created equally for the benefit of all. However individuals may 
favor and disfavor each other in personal reaction, society can find 
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no ground for favoritism. A study of the conditions under which 
nature, man, and the social order were evolved establishes no basis 
for special claims upon these by the chosen or favored ones. A man 
by being born upon this globe has a right to the use of it, by being 
born into a social order he has a right to the use of its machinery, 
by being born among men he has a right to services from men in 
return for those accepted from him. These rights, since society 
as a whole may have no favorites, are equal. Society weeds out of 
the social order the force and favor employed by the unsocialized 
member and displaces such chaotic and jungle forces which influ- 
ence distribution by an orderly process guided by social evaluations 
and principles. 

When this social valuation of the members of society governs 
the distribution of give-and-take in the social order the division 
called for is a one-to-one division, equal service for equal service, 
the equilibrium of give-and-take. This division we know as social 
justice. It is popularly represented by a figure holding a pair of 
balanced scales symbolizing the equilibrium of give-and-take. 
This conception of justice is often manifested in children. A boy 
playfully strikes another, who then strikes back, but harder. The 
first then might exciaim, ‘‘That isn’t fair; you hit me harder than 
I did you.” Children are often quite sensitive to the division of 
give-and-take within the family, showing a keen sense of propor- 
tion and readily complaining against an unfair division. It is 
not that when we grow up we lose our sense of justice and turn our 
backs upon it as the rule of division, but that the fields of give- 
and-take of adult and child life are so different—one is complex 
and indirect, the other relatively simple and direct. Within the 
family and in the social intercourse between playmates the exchange 
of give-and-take is direct and comes under immediate observation; 
hence the persons, if ethically inclined, are fully aware of the divi- 
sion of give-and-take and are fairly satisfied with their judgment of 
whether or not what they give is balanced by what they take. But 
in the other organizations of the social order the multiform exchange 
of give-and-take is not made in a direct manner, one’s services 
being exchanged directly for another’s services, but these being 
exchanged through a monetary medium. Moreover, the process of 
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give-and-take does not come under immediate observation; we 
exchange services over a broad area, with people far away, and for 
services of the nature of which we may know very little. All this 
obscures the very basic fact of give-and-take and increases the 
difficulty of measuring such give-and-take according to the rule of 
justice. 

In order to avoid the application of the rule of justice to the 
distribution of the burdens and blessings of the social order, power- 
ful classes have set themselves apart, forming castes and claiming 
themselves to be of a superior order of human being. The exchange 
of services between such superior beings and the inferior classes 
naturally would not follow the just or one-to-one division but would 
be at a two-to-one, ten-to-one, or perhaps one-hundred-to-one 
ratio. The groups who did and do accept such a valuation of the 
members of society really do believe that the superior classes 
should bear little of the burdens and drudgery of life; that it is 
not their place to do so. They really think that the members of 
such castes should have leisure, should enjoy the choice fruits of the 
social order, and should be surrounded by its finest products. This 
valuation of inequality does not refer to differences in the qualities 
of human nature, of habits, personality, and character, but refers 
to differences in birth which are the bases of superior claims upon 
inferiors, upon nature, and upon the social order. It does not 
refer to inequality of ability or efficiency in taking part in the organ- 
ized endeavor within the social order. The differences in this 
respect are too obvious and too clearly do not follow the caste 
lines. Nor does this presumed superiority refer to the content of 
human life, that is, the stream of human experiences, nor to the 
native physiological capacity for such experiences. We know there 
are among people such differences, even great ones, but the lines 
of demarcation of these differences do not follow the caste lines 
of cleavage among the members of society. This mysterious and 
undefinable superiority is called one of “blood” or “birth”’ for 
want of ability to point out some definite thing as the foundation of 
this valuation of the members of society into superior and inferior 
groups with corresponding inferior and superior claims upon nature, 
man, and the social machinery. 
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Justice, the one-to-one rule, the rule of the equilibrium of give- 
and-take, rests upon the denial that there is some mysterious 
quality in some of the members of society which sets them apart 
and gives a value to their services over and above the content of the 
service simply because they, the superior beings, render such 
services. If A, the superior being, contributes a service, and B, the 
inferior, gives an identical service, B must take less in return for 
the service rendered than A, simply because he is in some mysterious 
manner an inferior human being with a correspondingly inferior 
claim upon A. Deny this valuation of A and B, and society is 
undeceiving itself about such a valuation—and there are left only 
two bases upon which the division of the burdens and benefits of 
the organized activity in society may be erdered: personal attitude 
and impulse backed up by might, or the social valuation of the 
members as equal in rights. This latter valuation gives rise to 
the rule of justice in distribution. It must be service for service, 
a one-to-one ratio of exchange. It completely cuts the ground from 
under any justification of special privileges to special members in 
society. It is the social doctrine of rights and claims applied to 
distribution versus the jungle method of force, fear, and favor. 
The only contribution a human being can make in the social order 
is his service; all he can give is part of his time with its human 
content of burdens, pleasures, and sacrifices. This is all any other 
member can give in exchange for his services, and these services 
with their content are to be equalized in the give-and-take and 
nothing else dragged in to mar the balance of justice. 

It is not an easy matter to measure these services, content 
against content. But at least society can aim in that direction, 
even if it cannot balance the scales of give-and-take to a hair’s 
breadth. This is one of the several reasons why, when society 
was unable to set up a positive rule of justice to govern distribution 
in the social order, it developed an ethical code in negative form 
to modify the natural distribution determined by force and favor. 
This at least enabled society to go more progressively in the direc- 
tion of social justice. 

It is not that deception and underhanded and upperhanded 
methods are in themselves unethical. How could they be? Since 
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a positive scheme of distribution could not be set up by society, 
the problem then was to curb injustice. If people did not know 
how to weigh exact justice, they could nevertheless feel and feel 
keenly the more gross forms of injustice imposed upon them. 
They tried to curb this gross injustice by indirect means, by gradu- 
ally enforcing prohibitions against those underhanded and upper- 
handed practices that produced the grossly unjust division of 
give-and-take in the social order. 

The Christian religion unwittingly gave the ideal of justice a 
black eye by condemning the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. It failed to distinguish between retributive 
justice and distributive justice; it failed to caution that it con- 
demned only the retributive justice. The ideal of social justice, 
that is, distributive justice, further suffered because it was long 
kept in the background, while retributive justice occupied the fore- 
ground, of attention. Society through its governmental agencies 
punished those who violated its laws. The spirit of this punish- 
ment was long one of revenge, of what was called retribution. The 
courts in which this retribution was meted out were called courts of 
justice. Everything seemed to conspire to cause people to think 
of justice solely in terms of retributive justice. When one reads 
the history of crime and punishment and reviews how society 
through its courts and penal institutions dealt with offenders, it 
may be readily appreciated why the ideal of social justice was 
obscured and people thought of justice so largely in terms of revenge, 
of retribution, and of enforced atonement for crimes committed. 

We are slowly growing away from the practice of retributive 
justice. We do not have as strong a tendency as formerly toward 
revenge, toward “getting even.” Society treats offenders less and 
less on the basis of revenge. However, it is not easy for some people 
to get away from the practice, so clearly does it appear to them to 
be only fair and right that they should get “even”’ when someone 
harms them. Such persons miss the drift of the newer conceptions. 
It is not that such acts are unfair, that it is not just to get even, to 
strike back, but that there should not be any harm, any striking 
at all. It is not the conception of justice that is changing here; it 
is the social ideals in another sphere of thought and feeling that 
are changing. It is in its conception of social welfare that society is 
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gaining newer and better ideals. The newer ideal is that we do not 
want any antisocial acts or strife to be committed and harmful 
things to be created in the social order and distributed, even if 
justly divided. We do not wish to recognize such negative 
products of our social life as fruits to be distributed at all. The 
newer conception is to rid the social order of such harmful, negative 
fruits, suppress them, and bend all our energies toward organizing 
and directing the activities of the members of society into co- 
operative forms of social endeavor to serve positive forms of human 
welfare and apply the rule of social or distributive justice to the 
division of this work and its benefits. Thus there is a place in the 
social order only for social or distributive justice. 

The moral code does not consist of a mere rambling accumula- 
tion of prohibitions but is a growth in a definite direction. It 
grows in the direction of the goal of social justice. The growth of 
the code may be represented by the diagram below, in which the 


space between the converging lines represents the relative extent of 
unjust distribution caused by the use of unprohibited underhanded 
and upperhanded methods. The converging lines and narrowing 
area represent the growth of the moral code, each new prohibition 
moving society nearer to the goal of social justice—the goal where 
there shall finally be established prohibitions against the use of all 
underhanded and upperhanded methods, leaving only even-handed 
methods. Then the burdens and benefits of the organized effort 
in the social order would be distributed according to the positive 
rule called justice, the equilibrium of give-and-take. The course of 
evolution is long, and hence seemingly slow of movement. The 
problem for man and society is not to reach the goal but to be sure 
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that they are traveling in the right direction. That means life and 
growth. There is room for the building up of the moral code by 
additional prohibitions through many, many centuries to come, 
during which society with a clearer vision of the goal of social 
justice and a richer moral code will ever be moving toward that 


goal. 
In this ideal of social justice we have a criterion to test right and 


wrong, new and disputed thou-shalt-nots in the ethical code. Let 
us now further contrast this view with that of a summum bonum as 
a criterion. According to the latter view we have some ideal of 
human well-being which constitutes a supreme end, such as pleas- 
ure, energism, self-realization, perfectionism, happiness, loyalty, 
and so on. Now, so goes the argument, as this is what human 
beings should seek—what they live for—they should use every 
means to gain such supreme forms of human satisfaction. Of 
course, if a group of people co-operates to attain any of these con- 
ceived forms of welfare, there is labor to be performed and satis- 
factions to be enjoyed, and these must be distributed in some 
way. The question arises, Who is to assume the burdens and who 
is to enjoy the fruits? Shape then this very process of division 
in such a way as to promote the creation of this conceived highest 
good. In some cases withhold satisfactions in order to coerce the 
recalcitrant or indifferent members to bend their efforts in the 
cause of the highest good. In other cases hold out great shares of 
the fruits of the joint work of all as prizes to persuade the indiffer- 
ent or obstinate members. If they, seeing these proffered shares 
and wanting still more, persist in withholding their especially 
needed services, then, to persuade them to put forth their efforts 
in the interest of the highest good, make the prizes greater, even 
colossal if need be. Such a scheme of distribution is ethical accord- 
ing to this summum bonum view. . The very criterion of ethical 
rules of division is whether or not they so direct the process of 
distribution as to serve to the greatest extent the promotion of the 
summum bonum. The process of apportioning the burdens and 
blessings of the social order is subordinated to the process of produ- 
cing the benefits. 
(To be concluded) 
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SOCIOLOGY AS ETHICS" 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 

A philosophy is almost as necessary to civilized society as a 
language. The philosophy that civilized society must have is an 
ethics—not this or that particular ethics but some ethics or other— 
that is to say, some generally accepted idea or ideas adapted to 
give direction and momentum to life. 

The ethics of yesterday was largely based on legalistic religion, 
on the thought of divine law enforcible by rewards and punishments 
here and hereafter. Today the fear of hell and hope of heaven 
and belief in the intervention of “special providence” in behalf of 
the good man and in disfavor of the bad man play greatly dimin- 
ished réles in the control ot life. Moreover, deeply as we may regret 
it, we cannot fail to observe that the sense of divine companionship 
which so refined and ennobled some lives and developed such 
staunch ethical reliability has tended to fade out of the social con- 
sciousness as anthropomorphic conceptions of God have been 
replaced by philosophic pantheism or agnosticism. Religious 
ethics was for a time reinforced by “moral philosophy’’; but moral 
philosophy like that of Kant was unscientific and is now discredited 
and for most minds dead. 

Look at Germany! Neither the religion of Luther nor the 
philosophy of Kant? guides her life. Her national policy exhibits 
a more than barbarous unmorality. And moral disintegration is by 
no means peculiar to Germany. A large part of our own popular 
fiction consists in the subtlest advocacy of a pseudo-scientific 
unmorality. If a critic raises his voice in defense of the “mid- 
Victorian” decencies and sanctities he is greeted with a chorus 


* Selections from the two opening chapters of a forthcoming book. 

? Kant taught the absolutism of moral law, and Professor Dewey thinks that his 
influence has degenerated into a prop for the unmoral absolutism of Prussian govern- 
ment. 
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of scoffs and jeers. We are assured that nothing is wrong that is 
“natural,” that in nature there is no higher and no lower, that 
altruism is only a form of selfishness, and that reason has no pre- 
cedence over the instincts that we share with the beasts. Among 
“the intellectuals,” “the emancipated,” “the enlightened youth,” 
the leaders and makers of our future, great numbers are moving 
rapidly and with gathering momentum toward an abyss not wholly 
unlike that into which Germany has fallen. That abyss is no less 
deep and dark and noisome because with us unmorality takes the 
form of private rather than national individualism. 

Now if this doctrine of “the emancipated” is a true statement 
of the facts of human existence, and if the moral distinction between 
right and wrong is an old wives’ nursery fable designed to scare a 
juvenile and timorous humanity, outgrown by the men of a scien- 
tific age, or if it is an invention devised and perpetuated in the inter- 
est of the many weak in order to bind the strong and is an insult 
to the right and might of supermen—if moral restraints are only 
an attempt to curb the ‘“‘natural”’ current of full, free, and rich life, 
then we cannot hide the fact from an adult and scientific world, 
and we may as well plunge at once into the mélée of ravening beasts 
and let nonsurvival take the hindmost. 

But does that “doctrine of the emancipated” present a true or 
a false conception of human life? That is the sole question. Are 
ravening individualism and ruthless war of groups the method of 
survival for creatures capable of rational organization? Are the 
characteristic values of human experience obtainable by the unregu- 
lated operation of instincts which we share with animals that have 
not evolved to the level of gregarious life? Are those values 
obtainable by the operation of any instincts undirected by reason, 
or do instincts stimulated and guided by the conclusions of reason 
yield a richer life than irrational impulses do? If so what are the 
conclusions of adequately enlightened reason that afford the neces- 
sary guidance to instinctive promptings? Does the realization of 
the biggest net total of human values require the subordination of 
this or that particular instinct to the harmonious totality of experi- 
ence? Does it even require the organization of the activities of 
individuals into a regulated system of co-operation? And is it 
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required by the nature of the situation that men and women, in 
order to be capable of the richest individual life and capable of 
social co-operation on which the greatest net total of individual 
good depends, must have developed personalities that are products 
not only of biological but also of social evolution? None of these 
questions can be finally answered by any kind of dogmatizing or 
conceptual philosophizing, but only by a genuinely unbiased study 
of the facts of life as it is lived by men in society. 

Will the next generation have an ethics? It will not get its 
ethics by going backward to mid-Victorian dogmas and specula- 
tions. If it has an ethics fit for the demands of social order and 
progress it will discover it by going forward along the path of 
science—not along the path of a priori speculation or mystic faith, 
but along the path of science. And the only science that can equip 
us with an ethics is the scientific study of human life, that is to say 
of social life, for man’s life becomes human in the significant and 
distinctive sense only in society and by the methods of causation 
involved in the cumulative effects of association. In other words 
sociology, whether called by that name or not, is our only hope for 
an adequate ethics. 

The physicists tell us that the chair in which I am comfortably 
seated is a stable balance of ionic action, and that if this ionic 
action were released from the orderly system in which it proceeds 
it would blow me and my whole environment to less than atoms. 
Similarly the instinctive action of human individuals is correlated 
into a comfortable social order, and if the energies of instinctive 
action were released from orderly and systematic control society 
would pass into dissolution and decay or chaotic explosion. Primi- 
tive men could live together only in little hordes. Beyond the horde 
was war. The organized co-operation of millions is the supreme 
product of social evolution, an evolution that has been largely 
unplanned and uncomprehended. That evolution is not complete. 
The possibilities of social organization and of individual experience 
for the masses of mankind are as yet unrealized. In every age men 
of insight and deep human interest have declared the shortcoming 
of the society to which they belonged and assured us that we live 
only along the margin of the fields of realization that we might 
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enter. Even savages and barbarians have had their messianic 
hopes and prophecies. Unrealized good is always within view 
and barely beyond our reach. It is beyond us only because there 
is nowhere a society that has developed an adequate ethics. 

Ethics is always founded on an understanding, a theory, or a 
faith. Change men’s ideas and thereupon their sentiments and 
conduct change. As a man dozing by the fireside is roused to 
a fury of action if his wife announces that upstairs the attic is in a 
blaze, so an ambitionless idler may be converted into a zealot, or a 
stagnant and decadent society may arise to heights of achievement 
if sufficiently propulsive ideas are adopted. If the sentiments 
radiated throughout society rose from apprehension or even a 
remote approach toward apprehension of the human values at 
stake and of the way in which commonplace conduct fits into a 
scheme of things on which the realization or forfeiture of these 
values depends, men might be aroused to a joy in zestful endeavor 
and a constancy in sentiment and purpose known only to the most 
fortunate. We might have an enthusiasm of generous motive in 
time of peace not inferior to that evoked by war. An individual 
to be happy and powerful and a society to be progressive and con- 
structive must have ideas that are both propulsive and exalted. 
If there are no such ideas that are true, then individuals and society 
are doomed to disappointment, disillusionment, and decay. If 
there are such ideas, then their discovery and promulgation till 
they are embodied in the common sense of the masses of mankind 
are the profoundest of all human needs. 

The ideas by which individual and social life has been organized 
during the nineteenth century are fading out from men’s minds. 
The mind of man will learn all that it can learn. That is inevitable 
and we must take the consequences. We cannot permanently 
protect faith by any ignorance that science can dispel. First the 
teachers and then the taught, gradually and increasingly, will 
discard all illusions and faiths that cannot survive in the presence 
of all the knowledge that we possess or can acquire. As yet many 
have neither received the existing knowledge that will ultimately 
become common property nor come under the influence of teachers 
who have received it; but this is only a temporary condition. 
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Others, who are among the enlightened, are so deeply under the 
influence of the teachings of their youth and the prestige of organ- 
ized systems of thought that they are able to close their eyes to 
the implications of their scientific knowledge. A few boldly 
declare: ‘My science and my faith are incompatible, but I cannot 
live without my faith, so I retain it simply because I must and will.”’ 

To those who retain their faith in divine companionship for 
human endeavor the search for the guiding facts of social life will 
be nothing less than an attempt to discover the laws of God as 
revealed in the terms of the problem which he has set us. To those 
who feel no kindling of the moral flame at thought of any personality 
above mankind nor any consolation drawn from beyond the com- 
pass of the life we know, that search is the quest for the rationale of 
our existence, for the only source of guidance and motive by which 
our life can escape a reductio ad absurdum, and for the matter-of- 
fact method of individual endeavor and social co-operation which 
alone can disclose whatever of meaning and worth our life contains 
and afford guidance and zest, exaltation and power. 

Such a transition as now is taking place presents two phases: 
the revision or rejection of old and the development of new views. 
The tendency is to remove the sills and timbers of the old structure 
of ideas before there is anything to put in their places. There are 
two ways in which men strive to escape from the resulting disturb- 
ance or destruction of their own life and that of society. The first 
way is to strive to perpetuate or re-establish the old. The second 
way is to strive to build the new and to press toward the views of 
human life that are disclosed by the light of fullest knowledge. 
This latter course appears to have been relatively little followed by 
men of the profoundest moral earnestness. It is time to realize that 
it is not by reluctant and grudging and timorous admissions that 
we can best approach the actual truth about life but by courageous 
and zealous search for the truth. The way out is not backward but 
forward; backward we cannot turn. The way to shorten the 
period of transition, disorganization, and lack of social agreement 
upon the fundamentals of a life-policy is cordially to accept the 
results and the methods of science and to push on toward more 
adequate comprehension. It is a tragedy if the men of greatest 
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moral earnestness, that is, the men of deepest interest in the human 
values at stake, are to hold back. 

Sociology sprang from two roots, one in scientific the other in 
practical interest. As a scientific movement, its first great names 
are those of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. As a practical 
movement, its origin is represented by such names as those of 
John Ruskin, William Morris, Frederick Dennison Maurice, and 
Arnold Toynbee. Whatever may be thought of the fruits of their 
labors, the sociological movement has never been without adherents 
whose personal and intellectual qualities command respect. These 
two roots out of which sociology has sprung correspond to the two 
great changes that differentiate the modern mental outlook from 
that of the past. The first of these is the “scientific spirit,’ the 
second is the “social spirit.” 

The scientific spirit is the tendency and determination, in study- 
ing every division of reality, togreplace mere speculation guided 
by prejudice and preference by the patient investigation of facts 
through the application of the experimental or the comparative 
method, and by the interpretation of facts in accordance with the 
hypothesis that among them all there is a universal causal inter- 
relationship.’ 

The second great difference between the present and the past 
is the social spirit. The social spirit is the sense that the normal 
goal of human endeavor is the realization of life’s possibilities of 
good, not by a few whose welfare rests upon the bent backs of the 
mass but by all normal human beings in proportion as they are 
endowed with the possibilities of good experience. 

Given the advent of the scientific spirit and of the social spirit, 
the coming of sociology was just as inevitable as any cther step in 
evolution when the antecedent conditions are fulfilled. Sociology 
in one of its aspects is an intellectual movement which consists in 
carrying the scientific attitude into the study of human life. In 
its other aspect sociology consists in turning our minds to the great 

*To common sense the expressions “facts” and “causal interrelationship”’ are 
perfectly intelligible, but speculative skepticism, while groping for solutions, has 
surrounded them with a smother of obscurity. I must use these and similar expres- 
sions with the meanings which we are obliged to give to them in everyday practical life 
and in science. 
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task to which humanity in general has thus far never set itself, the 
necessarily co-operative task of the comprehensive realization of 
life’s possibilities of good experience. 

Obviously these two aspects of sociology, if successfully carried 
out, would be related to each other as any science is related to its 
applications. And, as obviously, science must come before the 
applications of science. The greatest danger of sociology is that 
eagerness for application will divert men from the strictly scientific 
pursuit upon which both comprehension and application ultimately 
depend. Preoccupation with practical aims may even obscure 
the fact that sociology has a distinctive scientific task. Practical 
aims cannot be expected to define the field of a science. Such aims 
are likely to call, not for the application, still less for the creation, 
of a single science, but rather for the application of any number of 
sciences. Thus scientific agriculture is not itself a science but a 
combination of applications of zéology, betany, chemistry, physics, 
and even economics. And scientific medicine is the application of 
numerous sciences, including physiology, bacteriology, chemistry, 
psychology, and physics (with its trusses, splints, bone-splicing, 
radium and Réntgen rays). Likewise, the solution of concrete 
problems of social welfare may require the application of many 
sciences. Successful practice requires the combination of knowl- 
edge drawn from all the sciences that apply to the purpose in hand, 
and there is no absurdity when the agriculturist combines knowl- 
edge drawn from biology, chemistry, and economics, or when the 
physician combines knowledge drawn from physiology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, and physics, or when the social worker, together with 
the application of his knowledge about customs, organizations, and 
other social facts, combines application of knowledge about tene- 
ment architecture, sanitary engineering, and of any applicable 
physical science. One may believe that sociology is becoming a 
“practical science” in the sense in which agriculture and medicine 
are “‘practical sciences”’ and still doubt whether it can ever be a 
truly fundamental science. I am not employing the name “‘sociol- 
ogy” to designate merely the effort to concentrate all possible light 
upon certain pressing practical problems. I assume that to be a 
perfectly normal exercise of intelligence. But there are distinctly 
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social facts and there should be distinctly social science. The 
only question is how many social sciences should there be. The 
word “‘sociology”’ at the head of this paper does not refer merely, 
nor mainly, to “‘social economics” nor “social technology,” con- 
sidered as the art of applying all pertinent knowledge to the 
problems of general welfare, but rather to sociology as a specific 
fundamental science, that is, as an effort to analyze, evaluate, and 
account for the content of human life, in terms applicable to all its 
divisions, economic, political, ethical, and whatever else, in so far 
as the content of human life is made up of ideas, sentiments, and 
practices that are not peculiar to individuals but are the common 
property of groups and that have resulted from a social evolution. 

Now ethics also, like sociology, has both a practical and a 
theoretical side. Ethics in its practical, as distinguished from its 
scientific, aspect is the sum total of those requirements of wisdom 
and knowledge which at one juncture or another may become the 
“duty” of a good man. And ethics of this practical sort, if ade- 
quately informed, would be closely related to “practical”’ sociology 
if not identical with it. The distinction between the two would be 
that hitherto practical ethics has emphasized the individual aspect 
and practical sociology the social aspect of life, which is after all 
one life having both aspects. As a result of this difference of 
emphasis sociology has given more attention to detailed informa- 
tion about the opportunities and requirements of co-operative 
service than has practical ethics. But all would agree that these 
requirements of co-operative service are properly within the scope 
of practical ethics. It is equally true, though not so obvious, that 
the most private and personal moral endeavor is based on judgments 
and sentiments that have been developed through social experience 
and spread by social contacts. 

Furthermore the theoretical or fundamental aspects of ethics 
and of sociology coincide as truly as do their practical aspects. 
Ethics in its more fundamental aspect is a set of general questions 
about life with tentative or final answers to these questions. The 
thesis of this essay is that sociology as a science, or at least as an 
attempt to carry on a study of life in a scientific spirit, cannot escape 
those very questions which are the problems of ethics, and furthermore 
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that the only intellectually satisfying method of seeking the answers to 
those questions is to be found, not in a priori speculation, which 
has been the historical method in ethics, but rather in that investigation 
of the facts of human life which is the work of sociology. 

However, the title “Sociology as Ethics’ is not intended to 
mean that sociology is ethics and nothing else. Sociology is the 
attempt to study in a truly scientific spirit and by a broadly com- 
parative method that conscious life of man which is also the life of 
society and which can evolve as it does only in society and as the 
life of society. It must seek to give an objectively true description 
of all the general traits of that life, of the forms of determining 
relationship between that life and its material environment, and 
between the various parts included in that life itself. It is a suffi- 
ciently huge claim for sociology to say that sociology is ethics. But 
one cannot look upon the task just stated without seeing that 
sociology of this fundamental sort, if it is anything valid, must be 
scientific ethics and also much more besides. The descriptive 
analysis of social life and of the types of interrelationship by which 
its content is determined apply to the elucidation, not only of 
those differences in human experience considered as an end which 
are designated by the terms “good” and “evil,” not only to these 
and to the evolution of those judgments and sentiments as to 
human conduct considered as a means which constitute the vary- 
ing conscience codes of different peoples, but they apply also to 
the evolution of languages, religions, governments and laws, eco- 
nomic wants and practices, aesthetic arts, and plays and ceremonies. 

The Australian’s code for dividing a kangaroo with his relatives, 
American football and baseball, trial by jury, monogamy, baptism 
by immersion, a vocabulary, or any other social reality, and even 
the separate strands of idea, sentiment, and overt practice that 
are woven into such social realities have all had a social evolu- 
tion to which the same principles of explanation are applicable. 
Geographic conditions mold religion and morality as well as 
government and language. The psychophysical traits of a popu- 
lation have similar bearing on all divisions of their life. The inven- 
tion of the spinning jenny or the printing press has moral and 
political as well as economic consequences. Imitation is as potent 
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in shaping religious rites as in determining the pronunciation of 
words. ‘Tastes for art and games radiate just as moral sentiments 
do. Suggestion, imitation, and sympathetic radiation, whether én 
the political, economic, religious, artistic, linguistic, or ethical 
realm, depend for growth or decline of their efficiency upon com- 
petition between the prestige of the venerable and prestige of the 
novel, prestige of the mob and prestige of the élite, and prestige of 
half a score of types familiar to the sociologist. Social elements of 
every sort adjust themselves to the pre-existing social order or 
reconstruct it according to the same recognized methods of assimi- 
lation and accommodation and survive or disappear by virtue of 
the same selective and eliminating agencies. There are fickle 
fashions in religion, popular science, language, morals, and politics 
as well as in dress and furniture. The stubbornness of unreasoning 
custom is explicable by the same analysis in one of these fields as 
in another. And if in one of these fields there is more of custom 
and in another more of fashion and in another more of rational 
institution, these differences are problems for explanation and 
exhibit variations in the application of constant principles that 
hold good for all social phenomena. 

If geography develops “social geography” until the condition- 
ing relations of natural physical environment to social life are 
thoroughly explored; if psychology develops social psychology 
until it brings within its purview prevalent opinions, social valua- 
tions—economic, aesthetic, and ethical—and such typical social 
concretes as fashions, customs, and institutions and analyzes them 
into their essential and characteristic psychic elements, and traces 
in detail the types of conditioning relations between the activities 
of associates; if economics becomes more psychological as well as 
more historical and if it extends the study of consumption so far 
as to observe the social effects of the different forms, amounts, 
and distribution of wealth; if political science also becomes far 
more psychological and adequately studies the rise and play of 
interests which is the soul of political movements and studies the 
correlation between political opinions, sentiments, and activities 
and all the other elements in social life; if history avails itself of the 
results achieved by the completer social psychology and social 
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geography as well as those of physical anthropology; and if each 
of these social sciences observes how far the very types of conditioning 
which operate within its field of inquiry operate in all the others, then 
it may be that all the things of which sociologists feel the need will 
have been done, except one, and there will remain no task for soci- 
ology, except the task of a scientific, as contrasted with a merely 
speculative, ethics. There will still be as real a need of ethics as 
of economics or of political science or of history, and by that time 
all of the enlightened world will realize that the ethics needed must 
be a study of objective reality—of the facts of social life. 

By the time that sociology can be ethics and nothing else every 
social scientist will have become a sociologist; that is to say, he 
will be on guard against the perversion or inadequacy in his descrip- 
tions that might result from the narrowing kind of specialization, 
and he will take account of those general principles of analysis and 
explanation which apply to all social realities. For the present 
sociology aims, first, to develop and emphasize those essential 
principles of description and explanation which are common to all 
the subdivisions of social reality but which students engrossed with 
the special aspects of a single subdivision of social reality have 
largely overlooked, though they are essential to the explanation of 
every social reality, economic, political, ethical, religious, artistic, 
or linguistic; and, second, sociology aims to extend the scientific 
spirit to that particular division of social reality which is the field 
of ethics. 

Thus sociology, in its more fundamental or scientific aspect, 
deals with two classes of problems: one general, a search for those 
principles of explanation and evolution which apply to all divisions 
of social life; the other specific and applying only to ethics. Speak- 
ing figuratively of these two classes of problems we may say that 
the first relates to the terminus ab quo and the second to the terminus 
ad quem of the life man lives in society. The first, in other words, 
asks how are the social realities caused, the second, in what zood 
or evil do they issue. Adequate study of either of these two sets 
of problems involves the other. Description of human life for pur- 
poses of causal explanation would leave out the most distinctive facts 
if it omitted reference to good and evil, joy and pain, as features 
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in the description; and ethics, the specific study of good and 
evil, becomes scientific only as a result of knowledge concerning 
the causation of good and evil. 

The fundamental problem of ethics: ‘‘What is good ?”’ can be 
answered only by an inductive study of actual human experience. 
The other fundamental question: “What is right?’ can be 
answered only by investigation of the effects of different forms of 
social conduct on human experience. The supplementary question: 
‘‘What is the nature and origin of the different moral codes ?”’ is 
wholly a problem in social evolution. 

The study of ethics here discussed is neither sentiment nor 
a priori speculation. It is a matter-of-fact research. Nothing here 
contained is intended to voice the absurd claim that sociologists 
are more ethical than other men, nor to admit the imputation that 
sociologists are more sentimental than other scientists. What is 
meant is this: that sociologists are to study human life in its 
broadest and most fundamental aspects, and that the facts per- 
taining to human life contain the only satisfactory answers to the 
problems of ethics. One by one the sciences have gone over from 
the realm of preknowledge, the realm of philosophy and meta- 
physics in the bad a priori sense, to the realm of philosophy in the 
good sense of ever-widening interpretative correlation of facts. 
Before the beginning of the intellectual movement, which is iden- 
tified with the names of Comte and Spencer, the study of human 
life, most of all in its religious and ethical aspects, had been mainly 
ot the bad a priori kind. The work of Comte was the great original* 
protest against the assumption that the philosopher had no need 
of facts beyond those which chanced to come within the compass 
of his knowledge. The work of Spencer, tentative and largely 
erroneous as it was, at least set the example of reliance upon an 
extensive and carefully gathered body of facts about the life of 
people in every continent and in every stage of progress. 

Spencer? further pointed out that thought about human life 
does not escape from perverting “biases” without the most deter- 

“Original” is a relative term, as ‘‘great” is. 

? The Study of Sociology, chaps. viii—xii; cf. also P.G. Hammerton, The Intellectual 
Life, Part II, Letter 3, on “The Supreme Virtue for the Intellectual Life.” 
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mined loyalty to facts. Until men derive their views of life from 
wide knowledge of facts, as a rule they cannot do otherwise than 
adopt such notions as are furnished by the groups to which they 
belong and as suit their own bent and interest. The result of this 
is the antithesis of scientific. 

The bias that has most seriously and most constantly perverted 
thought about life is not one of those which Spencer specifically 
enumerates. It is bias in favor of the thinker’s adopted life-policy. 
Life itself is guided by thoughts about life. We depend not only 
for guidance but also for motive and power upon a few concepts 
and valuations. These are our most indispensable practical posses- 
sions. Moreover, the serious and right-minded person prizes his 
world-view not alone for the sake of the guidance, motive, and 
sense of worth which it gives to his own life; he prizes it also as 
being equally important to society. 

A man can more easily see any other ideas called in question 
than those which compose his world-view or life-policy. As to 
whether light is a substance or a mode of motion, he has no prefer- 
ence to outweigh his desire to know the truth. He might even 
bear to find that his political party was in the wrong and its tradi- 
tional opponent in the right, or that his section or country had been 
guilty of bigotry and misguided zeal, but he clings to his world- 
view. It is the foundation upon which his life and being are built. 
His eyes cannot see nor his mind appraise facts that call it in ques- 
tion, unless indeed he has an honesty and courage that outride any 
tempest of doubt and despair. 

But although all serious-minded men may equally cherish the 
different opinions that form the foundations of their life-policies, 
yet not all have been equally right in these opinions. Men can 
live and even live nobly by a false theory and may be willing nobly 
to die for it. A theory that is incongruous with facts is a per- 
ilous basis on which to found our valuations and our purposes— 
a foundation likely at any moment to be destroyed and to leave the 
believer bereft and engulfed. 

To attack either the general causal problems or the specific 
ethical problems of life in a scientific spirit threatens the world- 
view of most persons. To attack the problems of the causation of 
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human life implies that life is part of the realm of cause and effect 
instead of belonging to a separate realm of “freedom” lying out- 
side the otherwise universal nexus of causation. And the adopted 
conceptions of freedom and responsibility must be called in question 
and perhaps reformulated or even abandoned, as the results of 
investigation may determine. 

At this point is illustrated the truth that the intellectual move- 
ment called sociology may produce significant results, not only in 
so far as it brings to light new facts or recondite principles, but by 
merely looking at familiar facts in a scientific spirit, for we have 
winced from viewing many of the most familiar facts of life in that 
open-minded way. If the principles of causation or conditioning 
which apply to individual and social life should prove in their main 
outline to be rather simple and obvious as soon as we are willing 
to look for them, yet to learn to look at them as true principles of 
causation and to adjust our system of thought and action accord- 
ingly may be both theoretically and practically one of the most 
momentous of all results of the scientific spirit and method. 

If investigation of sociology’s general problem, the problem of 
social causation, seems to threaten destruction of the accepted 
world-view, there already is promise that investigation of the 
special problems of ethics by the sociological method will prove 
to be reconstructive of a modified world-view not less adapted to 
afford guidance, motive, and worth to life, and having the incal- 
culable advantage over the old world-view of being impregnable 
to any attacks by incongruous facts, and requiring no blinking of 
the clear eyes of intellectual honesty. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY: STANDARDIZATION 
OF RESEARCH® 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN OF NATIONAL RURAL RESEARCH 
I. DEFINITIONS 


1. Rural sociology.—It is recommended that the co-operative 
research in rural sociology be directed primarily to the social problems 
of farm populations. This limitation, however, is not to be construed 
as shutting out treatment of the relations of farm populations either to 
village populations or to city populations. 

2. Rural.—Usage has established many meanings in connection 
with the term rural—often vague, sometimes contradictory. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the term rural be discontinued in statis- 
tical calculations and that there be substituted the more specific terms 
country, farm, village, small city—as the case may be. The term rural 
should be reserved for very general reference to country and village con- 
ditions and relations, or used in the sense defined by the United States 
Census,’ or else should be carefully defined. 

3. Country.—It is recommended that the term country, when used 
in a rural sense, apply to the areas outside the limits of villages and cities 
incorporated or unincorporated. 

4. Farm.—It is recommended that the term farm be used according 
to the definition of the United States Census.’ 


™ At the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society in Philadelphia in 
1917 a few persons interested in rural sociology held an informal conference and 
appointed the Committee on Standardization which has prepared this report. 

“The Census Bureau, for purposes of discussion, has defined urban popula- 
tion as that residing in cities and other incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more, and rural population as that residing outside such incorporated places.” — 
Thirteenth Census, 1910, Bulletin. 

3“*A farm, for census purposes, is all the land which is directly farmed by one 
person managing and conducting agricultural operations, either by his own labor 
alone, or with the assistance of members of his household, or hired employees. . . . . 
Any tract of 3 or more acres used for agricultural operations and all tracts containing 
less than 3 acres which either produced at least $250 worth of farm products in 1900 or 
required for their agricultural operations the continuous services of at least one person” 
are designated as farms.—Thirteenth Census, 1910. 
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5. Village—It is recommended that the term village be used to 
designate the small type of commercial and residential cluster, whether 
it be incorporated as a “village” or unincorporated. It seems pre- 
mature to set a numerical population standard, however, for the 
village. 

6. Small city.—It is recommended that the term small city be used 
to apply to commercial clusters larger than the village, but still small 
enough to have decided immediate relations to farm populations. 

7. Country neighborhood.—It is recommended that the term neigh- 
borhood be employed to refer to a geographical group of farm families 
having some distinct local social cohesion. 

8. Community.—It is recommended that the term community, when 
construed in a technical sense with reference to farm populations, be 
employed to designate the population group which is formed by a village 
or small city, together with all the farm.families making this village 
or city their regular business center. 

9g. Urban.—It is recommended that the term urban be discontinued 
in statistical calculations, and that the more specific term city or village 
be employed. The term urban should be reserved for very general 
reference to the relations of life in the clustered type of residence, or used 
in the sense defined by the United States Census, or else should be 
carefully defined. 

10. Farm population.—It is recommended that the term farm popu- 
lation be construed as relating to population living on farms. It is 
evident, therefore, that farm population will be found in the country, 
in unincorporated villages, in incorporated vi'lages, and also in cities; 
that is, wherever there are farms as defined by the United States Census. 
Owners of farms will not constitute a part of farm population unless 
residing on a farm. 

11. Country population.—It is evident that besides farm population 
living in the country there is also a certain amount of suburban non-farm 
population. 

12. Rural or agricultural economics and rural sociology.—In order 
to relate rural sociology as closely as possible to rural or agricultural 
economics, especially on the statistical side, it has been deemed wise, in 
defining rural sociology, to make its general field coincide with that of 
rural or agricultural economics. 

13. Rural education and rural sociology.—It is recommended that the 
field of rural sociology, as discriminated from the field of rural education, 
include the specifically social aspects of educational agencies relating to 
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farm populations, but not the technique of educational agencies, prob- 
lems, or administration. 


II. A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF RURAL RESEARCH 

1. War conditions.—In view of war conditions it is recommended 
that for the ensuing year a moderate program of co-operative research 
be planned—the attempt being made to get a start in the scientific 
investigation of some few problems. 

2. Budgets for research.—It is earnestly recommended that colleges, 
universities, theological seminaries, and philanthropic foundations 
appropriate annually a definite fund for specified rural research projects. 
Graduate students and selected undergraduates can help instructors in 
rural sociology to carry out a program of valuable research if given an 
allowance for expense accounts. 

3. Research assistants.—Scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships 
in rural sociology are urgently recommended in connection with educa- 
tionai institutions. Rural-life departments of church agencies may 
well consider the feasibility of establishing traveling scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and research assistantships for the study of church problems by 
young men and women in connection with university research depart- 
ments. 

4. A correspondence inquiry.—The committee has made an extended 
inquiry among the leaders of rural thought with a view to arriving at a 
consensus of opinion as to the significant general and special rural social 
problems, and also to obtain suggestions upon methods of research and 
methods of co-operation in a nation-wide program of research. As a 
result of this correspondence some fifty problems were proposed and a 
dozen points established with regard to methods. After carefully 
weighing these suggestions, the committee has decided to present for 
co-operative research during the coming year two general problems, one 
of which has theoretical value in determining some of the elements of 
rural society, the other of which, by general consent, is deemed one of the 
most general significant practical problems facing America. 

The committee presents also three varied special problems having 
a highly practical bearing on further research. It is recommended 
that for the ensuing year institutions and persons doing research work 
in rural sociology include in their research program one or more of the 


following problems: 
A. GENERAL PROBLEMS 


1. Determining and analyzing the population group which approxi- 
mates the community in agricultural sections. 
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2. An investigation of the social aspects of tenancy, with special 
reference to advantageous and detrimental conditions growing out of this 
form of landholding rather than out of farm life in general. 


B. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


1. Making a state-wide directory of rural organizations. 

2. Making a state map of all high-school districts in the state. 

3. Codifying state laws relating to the social welfare of farm popu- 
lation and village population. 

Co-operative research plan.—It is recommended that the Committee 
on Standardization become a clearing house for national rural research 
plans and results, making each year an announcement of research ob- 
jects which will be undertaken and a summary of results already 
obtained. 

C. STANDARDIZATION OF PROBLEMS AS PROPOSED 
I. GENERAL PROBLEMS 


1. Determination and analysis of the community in agricultural sec- 
tions.—The purpose of this study is to make a nation-wide investigation 
of the population group which seems to incorporate farm populations 
into comprehensive local communities. 

It is recommended, therefore, that in each state at least one compre- 
hensive trading-center (of about 2,500 inhabitants) and its surrounding 
farm population be studied, analyzed, and mapped. The method 
recommended is that used and described in Research Bulletin No. 34 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin 
(copies of this bulletin may be obtained free on request). 

2. Social aspects of farm tenancy.—Public opinion selects this prob- 
lem as the most serious general problem of a practical nature confront- 
ing rural life in America at the present time. 

Scope of study.—The following recommendations are made— 

a) In each state sections (communities as heretofore defined) should 
be selected for study which have the highest increasing percentage 
of tenancy. 

b) Sections characterized by large holdings or estates should be 
studied and compared with sections characterized by small hold- 
ings or farms. 

c) Sections characterized by a low percentage of tenancy should be 
studied for comparative purposes. 

d) Purely racial determinants should be guarded against. American- 
born communities should be chosen where possible. 
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Co-operating agencies.— 

a) Residents of states where tenancy is high and the tenant prob- 
lems acute, who may be graduate students in another state, can 
be utilized to do research work in their own states. 

b) Graduate students of colleges and universities. 

c) Selected undergraduate students. 

d) Rural ministers registering with some accredited institution 
may enter the co-operative plan of research. 

e) County Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 

f) Representatives of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Method of study.—It is recommended that the statistical part of the 

study of tenancy be confined during the coming year to an exhaustive 
enumeration of tenants and owners, community by community, covering 
a ten-year period, from 1918 back to 1908. The center of interest will 
be the shifting of tenants. The study will show the occupancy of every 
farm during each year of the ten-year period with respect to the following 
facts: name of occupant, whether tenant or owner, whether coming to 
this farm from outside the community or from within the community, 
whether the tenant is or is not related to the owner, whether tenant 
becomes owner, and whether owner becomes tenant. The outcome of 
the study in any one community will be the tenant history of every farm 
in the ten-year period, the average length of stay of tenants on the same 
farm, the average length of stay of tenants in the same community, the 
difference, if any, in the foregoing respects between tenants related to 
owner and tenants unrelated to owner, and the average length of stay 
of owners on the same farm and in the same community. Every actual 
shift of a tenant would be counted as intracommunity or intercommunity 
(“actual shift”’ being from tenant to tenant, owner to tenant, or tenant 
toowner). The total number of tenant shifts per year in the community 
would be known, both from farm to farm in the same community and 
from community to community. The ratio consisting of the number of 
actual shifts of tenants divided by the number of possible tenant shifts 
(assuming as “possible”’ one tenant shift per year per farm) would be a 
measure of shifting tenancy by which communities could be compared. 
The ratio 1 would be the maximum (a tenant shift on every farm every 
year) and would indicate a decided pathology in respect to the stability 
of farm populations. 

It is recommended that the accompanying schedule be used in the 

field work of the tenancy survey. 

Summary of schedules.—It cannot be ‘too earnestly urged that the 

study of a shifting tenancy should be by communities, as heretofore 
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defined, rather than by townships or other geographic units, in order 
that the relation of shifting may appear to community institutions. 


SHIFTING OF FARM TENANTS 


A, B, C, etc., represent owner on farm. f{ means related to family of owner. 
I, 2, 3, etc., represent tenant on farm. § means not related to family of owner. 
* means shift from same community. || means tenant was just previously an owner. 
ft means shift from another community. §/ means owner was just previously a tenant. 
| 
| | | | | 
1918 | 1917 | 1916 | | 1913 | | ror 1910 | 1909 


ComMMUNITY | 


Farm | Name 


jof Farm 


| 


After the schedules are filled in for any one community the summary 
and interpretation are to follow. It is recommended that the following 
separate tables be made covering every farm for the ten-year period: 
(1) tenants; (2) owners; (3) tenants related to owner; (4) tenants not 
related to owner; (5) tenants whose shifts are within the community; 
(6) tenants whose shifts are to the community; (7) actual shifts of ten- 
ants (“shift of tenant” being from tenant to tenant, tenant to owner, 
owner to tenant); (8) actual shifts of tenants related to owner; (9) actual 
shifts of tenants not related to owner; (10) actual shifts of tenants within 
community; (11) actual shifts of tenants from another community; 
(12) actual shifts of tenants, not related to owner, from another com- 
munity. Totals will be possible in each of these tables for all farms in 
each year and for each farm during the ten-year period. 

An index figure of shifting tenancy.—It is recommended that there be 
established an index figure of a shifting tenancy obtained in the following 
manner: Divide the “actual number of tenant shifts” (as heretofore 
defined) in the ten-year period by the “possible number of tenant shifts” 
(as heretofore defined). This ratio is an index which as it approaches the 
ratio 1 (a shift on every farm every year) indicates a pathological con- 
dition; which, on the other hand, as it recedes from the ratio 1 indicates 
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a relative normality of condition. A static, immobile condition of 
tenancy, feared for its stagnating characteristics, is so far from the case 
in America that it may probably be considered negligible in this study. 

It is evident that there may be obtained an index figure of inter- 
community tenant shifting and also one of intracommunity tenant shift- 
ing, assuming in the one case as “possible” an intercommunity tenant 
shift each year on each farm, in the other case an intracommunity tenant 
shift each year oneachfarm. It is recommended that in each community 
studied the index of intercommunity tenant shifting be ascertained for 
comparison with the index of general tenant shifting. 

Supplementary information.—All the supplementary information 
possible should be accumulated during this statistical study of the 
stability of tenant families in a community, such as causes of shifting, 
social results of shifting, evident character of community institutions, 
and standards of living. These questions, however, should be considered 
supplementary to the co-operative research study. A statistical study 
in every state, reduced to a ratio of tenancy, will go far toward furnishing 
a clue toward determining conditions of’ social heaith or disease in the 
tenant situation. This study is made as simple as possible in order to 
enable the committee to develop a technique of co-operative research. 
The facts of shift will be made the basis for a comprehensive study of 


the significance of shift at a later period. 


2. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


1. Making a state-wide directory of rural organizations.—A valuable 
and very suggestive social instrument is the rural directory. It can 
be made comprehensive and by annual revision become a document of 
general value. Every agricultural college should have such a directory. 
Correspondence and library work furnish the data. 

It is recommended that a directory be compiled in every state which 
shall include every farmers’ club, rural neighborhood club, or social 
center, co-operative associations, chapters of national rural organizations, 
farm bureaus, and the like. Churches, schools, and fraternal orders 
need not be included. The value of a directory will depend upon its 
accuracy and its exhaustive character. 

2. Making a state map locating exactly all high-school districts.—The 
legal description of every high-school district is on record in some office. 
It is a relatively simple matter to obtain by correspondence a transcript 
of this description and then to plat the district on a state map to scale. 
The high-school situation with respect to our farm population will be 
highly illuminated by a set of state maps for nation-wide comparison. 
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3. Codifying the state laws relating to the social welfare of farm popula- 
tion.—This study does not require field work but may be done in the 
law library. A pamphlet, carefully edited, containing a digest of such 
laws in any state would provide the beginnings for other practical studies. 
This study of rural social law must come very soon if an advance is to be 
made in rural welfare. 

CHARLES J. GALPIN, Chairman 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
WALTER J. CAMPBELL 

Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


Paut L. Voct 
1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Committee 


Note.—Correspondence on standardization of rural problems or on co-operative 
rural research may be addressed to the chairman of the committee, who will reply 
promptly. Persons or institutions planning to undertake the co-operative research 
work this year should send in the preliminary facts—problem selected, area to be 
studied, names of those making studies, probable date of completion. It is urged 
that the method outlined be followed exactly for sake of uniformity. An announce- 
ment of the selection of rural research problems, state by state, will be made by the 
committee in January, 1919. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY TO BE HELD AT RICH- 
MOND, VIRGINIA, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1918 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


General Subject: Sociology and Education 
(Participants in the meeting will be expected to observe the time limit of twenty 
minutes for each regular paper; ten minutes for each prearranged discussion; and 
five minutes for each informal discussion.) 


FripAy, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

10:00 A.M. Session on “Sex and Race Aspects of Education.” 
“‘Tdeals and Methods in the Social Education of Women,” ANNA 
GARLIN SPENCER, Meadville Theological School. 
Discussion: Dr. Lucite Eaves, Boston; Dr. Marion TALBOT, 
University of Chicago. 
“Racial Assimilation as an Educational Process,’ Ropert E. 
Park, University of Chicago. 
Discussion: U. G. WEATHERLEY, University of Indiana. 
Session on “Sociology in the Common Schools.” 
“‘Sociology in the Education of Teachers,” F. R. CLow, State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“‘Sociologica# Background of the Vocational Concept,” JoHn M. 
GILLETTE, University of North Dakota. 
“Social Educagipn in the Schools through Group Activities,” 
WALTER R. S , State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
Discussion: MONROE N. Work, Tuskegee Institute; F. Stuart 
CHAPIN, Smith Bilege; Henry W. Tuurston, New York School 
of Philanthropy; Ross L. Finney, State Normal School, Valley 
City, N.D. 
Joint Session with i American Statistical Association. Presi- 
dential Addresses by CHartes H. Coo.ey, president of the 
American Sociological Society, and Werstey C. MITCHELL, 
president of the American Statistical Association. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
Session on “Social Education through the Community.” 
“Social Education through the Community Center,’ JoHn 
CotuieR, Training School for Community Workers, New York, 
N.Y. 


9:00 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
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“Extension Teaching of Sociology in Communities,’”’ Cecm C. 
Nort, Ohio State University. 

“Sociological Education of Rural People,’ JoHn PHELAN, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

Discussion: J. L. Grtirin, University of Wisconsin; W. S. Bitt- 
-NER, Indiana University; ERNEst R. Groves, New Hampshire 
College; Paut L. Voct, Philadelphia. 

Round Table on “The Teaching of Sociology to Undergraduates,” 
led by A. J. Topp, University of Minnesota. 

Joint Session with the American Economic Association on Social 
and Economic Theory. (Fifteen-minute papers.) 

“The Place of Economic Theory in an Era of Readjustment,” 
J. M. Crark, University of Chicago. 

“The Economic Interpretation of History,’”’ W. F. OcBurN, Reed 
College. 

“The Institutional Approach to Economic Problems,’ W. W. 
Stewart, Amherst College. 

“The Relation of Social to Economic Theory,” WesLEy C. 
MITCHELL, Columbia University. 

Session on “National Aspects of Education.” 

“The National Spirit in Education,” E. A. Ross, University of 
Wisconsin. 
“Education and the National Ideal,’’ L. M. Bristot, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

“The American Spirit and the Organization of Middle Europe,” 
H. A. Miter, Oberlin College, Director of the Democratic Mid- 
European Union. 

Discussion: C. LatHrop, Children’s Bureau; FRANKLIN 
H. Gipprincs, Columbia University; ALBION W. SMALL, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The headquarters of the Society in Richmond will be the 
Hotel Jefferson. 

Because the session is crowded into only two days the usual 
social functions will be omitted this year. 

The other societies meeting at the same time and place are 
American Statistical Association and American Economic Associa- 


tion. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Professor Jesse F. Steiner has been granted leave of absence for the 
year to accept the position of director of educational activities of the 
American Red Cross with headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Frederick Thrasher resigned his position as acting professor of 
sociology in De Pauw University to accept the position of director of 
the Cincinnati Home Service Institute and assistant professor of political 
and social science in this university. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YORK 

Professor Maurice Parmelee, recently of this College, has been in 
London since April, acting as representative for the United States War 
Trade Board on various international committees. He has been elected 
chairman of the Allied Rationing and Statistical Committee, and is the 
only American who has been appointed to a committee chairmanship in 
England. Professor Parmelee may be addressed in care of United States 
Embassy, London, England. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Associate Professor Frank D. Watson is spending part of his time 
as director of the Pennsylvania School for Social Service. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Professor H. A. Miller has been granted leave of absence for the 
year, in order to devote his time to the organizing of the League of 
Central European Slavic Nations to oppose the aims of Austria and 
Germany. His work in promoting this movement during the past 
months has had remarkable success and has contributed in no small 
measure to disintegration of the Austria~-Hungarian Empire. His head- 
quarters will be in Washington. 

Dr. W. M. Burke, of Occidental College, has charge of the work in 
sociology for the- year. 
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Social Process. By CHartes H. Cootey. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. 430. $2.00. 

Readings in Industrial Society. By LEON C. MARSHALL. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxiv+1082. 
$3.50. 

Readings in the Economics of War. By J. Maurice CLARK, 
WALTON H. Hamitton, and Harotp G. Mouton. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxxi+668. 
$3.00. 

Each really good book that has appeared recently in either of the 
social-science fields has in its own way advertised how far today’s con- 
ceptions of problems and of adequate ways of treating them have moved 
from those of day before yesterday, and each has increased the prob- 
ability that today’s formulations and methods will turn out to be at 
least equally distant from those of day after tomorrow. Each of the 
works named above is a book that must be pronounced unequivocally 
good in its way. Each is a book which not alone craftsmen in its par- 
ticular division of technique cannot afford to ignore, but with which 
present standards of intelligence demand that every scholar in social 
science shall make himself familiar. The obvious reason for mentioning 
these books together is that each of them grades up to this general esti- 
mate. A few words about each of them in turn will add all that is 
necessary to this appraisal. 

No American sociologist needs to be told that Professor Cooley does 
not publish unless he has something to say. Those who are best 
acquainted with his earlier books will be both surprised and gratified that 
his present message is from an area of observation in which few knew 
him to be interested. The nature of his findings too tends to create or 
to confirm impressions that the sociological field is far from fully pros- 
pected. He has driven a shaft in a new direction through rich deposits. 
It was not so very long ago that the very phrase “social process”’ called 
out vigorous protests from cautious sociologists who could not rid them- 
selves of the prejudice that “process” must always be simply and solely 
mechanical process, just as other sociologists had refused to see that the 
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concept “social organism” did not necessarily mean simply and solely 
biological organism. 

The first distinct thought of the present writer after looking through 
the Table of Contents of Professor Cooley’s book was: This is another 
body blow to the vanishing conception of sociology as a system like a 
clock—a part for every function and a function for every part. The 
thought followed: What would happen if one should attempt to articu- 
late the contents of this book with the things which we might all regard 
as now taken for granted in the writings, say, of Ward, Giddings, and 
Ross? Surely a system-maker’s coherence could not be fabricated in 
that way any more than a science of the conventional sort could be 
organized out of the tests and measurements taken in turn by laboratory 
psychologist, chemist, and athletic director. Perhaps a synthetic con- 
ception will come some time to organize the types of analytic results 
which at present defy unified construction, but at present we are forging 
ahead by giving ourselves all the freedom we want to find out how many 
different aspects there are of group phenomena. Possibly it will appear 
before long that we are farther from enumerating them all than the 
chemists were in numbering all the “elements” a generation ago. 

But these are a methodologist’s reactions, and Professor Cooley is 
very much more than a methodologist. Even the casual reader could 
hardly run over one of his pages selected at random without a sense of 
being in somewhat novel contact with life as it is. The book will take 
a place among specialists, both as a sample of fine workmanship and as 
a demonstration of a technique which each master-workman must add 
to his equipment. To intelligent laymen with social curiosities the book 
should be fascinating. 

There are more resemblances than we can indicate between the three 
superficially unlike books which we have grouped together. Professor 
Marshall’s volume might be described as Exhibit X in proof of the propo- 
sition that economic theory and economic pedagogy have swung into a 
new period as different from its immediate forerunner as the stage follow- 
ing Adam Smith was from that which preceded. From the viewpoint 
of the sociologists the outstanding peculiarity of this latest phase of eco- 
nomic thinking is its unashamed return from predominating pursuit of 
abstractions to frank recogition that economic activities are not some- 
thing as detached from literal men as is “the State” of German theory; 
that economic activities are rather the behaviors of human beings with 
reference to their economic interests, while they are at the same time 
adjusting their economic interests to all their other interests. Perhaps 
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the alternative title, A Study in the Structure and Functioning of Modern 
Economic Organization, would not suggest enough to the mind of Malthus, 
or of Ricardo, or even of the younger Mill to make either of them suspect 
that it covered something new under his sun. To anyone familiar with 
the vocabulary of more recent social science that rubric alone would be 
enough to create a presumption that it covered something which even 
so recent and so wise a man as the younger Walker might have called 
shirt-sleeve political economy. . Yes, it is shirt-sleeve and overall and 
pass-book political economy, the political economy of the very premises 
where men get their living, not the political economy of that rarefied 
atmosphere where theorists do only speculating. As a reference book in 
the hands of college students it can hardly fail to reduce the distance 
which has always seemed to them to separate economic theory from the 
things that real men do in business hours. As a survey to be reconsid- 
ered by theorists themselves it can hardly fail to make for submission 
of all preconceptions to the test of comparison with the actual processes 
of men’s economic programs. 

The third book in our group is a product of the same fundamental 
idea of the way in which insight into economic relations must be gained. 
If men are still left who think Adam Smith’s method was as genuinely 
inductive as one may possibly be, perhaps they might admit that if he 
were alive today he might find enough economic phenomena which had 
not appeared when he wrote to call for an entirely new series of generali- 
zations. Possibly Adam Smith’s conclusion that in the nature of the 
case joint-stock companies never can carry on a very considerable vol- 
ume of business might now seem to him no more premature than numer- 
ous later economic doctrines are likely to appear after they have been 
re-examined in the light of the war’s revelations. 

At all events, the editors of this volume have thrown on the screen 
a dramatic moving picture of men compelled by war not only to live 
through new experiences but to think new thoughts, or at least to pro- 
pound new questions about which there will have to be new thoughts 
if consciousness is more completely recovered after the war. Even the 
introductory description of the three divisions which make up the book 
projects vistas of inquiry which might not be suggested by reading all 
the economic books antedating the present war in many a well-stocked 
library. There are economic antecedents of war. Admitted. Herodo- 
tus knew it in a general way, and few boys after their first high-school 
course in economics would flatly deny it; but who in this country has 
thought it worth while to pioneer very deeply into the heart of these 
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conditions? Herbert Spencer made the distinction between militant 
society and industrial society the chief cornerstone of a political phi- 
losphy; but how many Americans, pious disciples of Spencer or others, 
ever before the present war had much of a grip on the significance of 
the leading fact that “in their readiness to meet an armed enemy nations 
may be divided into two groups—those whose governments, industrial 
systems, and habits and customs have been arranged into a unified and 
coherent whole directed largely to military ends, and those which without 
thought for military strength have allowed these things to develop to 
meet the needs of a people at peace”? Everybody knows that wars. 
like showers, come to an end at last. Who among us thinks that he can 
see very far into the conditions that will exist, and that will call for 
control, after the end of the present war, whether in our domestic or in 
our international relations? This book is a sort of Baedecker to the 
outwardly peaceful regions behind war frontiers, to the field of economic 
operations while war is in progress, and to the fatherland after the stay- 
at-homes and the fighters have been thrown out of their previous bear- 
ings by the fighting. It goes without saying that such a book can be 
neither a cyclopedia as to facts, on the one hand, nor a Code Napoleon 
for control of all the dislocated relations, on the other. One may say 
with confidence, however, that a more timely book could hardly be 
imagined. It is a book which every man or woman who votes ought to 
digest. It is a book which every man or woman who actually con- 
tributes to public opinion ought to study hard. It is a book worthy to 
be one of the chief landmarks from which every legislator, state or 
national, in the land takes his bearings. Its editors would be the last 
to claim for it the character of a last word upon its subjects. It is vir- 
tually a first word on contemporary aspects of the subjects. It deserves 
wide and long influence, and it is worthy to be the progenitor of a vigorous 
breed of wrestlers with problems of war economics. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times to 
the Present. By ARTHUR W. CALHOUN, PH.D. Vol. II, from 
Independence through the Civil War. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1918. Pp. 390. 

The second part of Dr. Calhoun’s important work more than sustains 
the high expectation of the reviewer of the first volume. There is the 
same clear and forceful style, the same logical analysis and careful 
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attention to details, while the century of rapid national expansion covered 
by this division has offered a field for exploitation much less previously 
worked than was the colonial period. The author has taken full ad- 
vantage of his opportunity. The fourteen chapters of this volume are 
packed with information gathered from many hitherto unused sources. 
In particular, fruitful use has been made of the writings of both foreign 
and American observers of family life in the new nation. Especially 
interesting and enlightening are the pictures of frontier conditions in the 
West and South. In fact the title, A Social History of the American 
Family, is fully justified, for it is precisely the author’s clear perception 
of the real breadth of his subject—of the fact that the great stream of the 
larger social life, whether political, economic, or religious, inevitably 
flows through and shapes the character of the domestic life—which con- 
stitutes the chief merit of his book. ‘tress is laid on the economic 
factors. In his Introduction Dr. Calhoun says: 

The evolution of the American family during the period that accomplished 
the nationalization of the federal union, manifests the operation of several large 
groups of formative factors that were present at least in rudimentary form in 
the colonial period. The chief of these was the influence of pioneering and 
the frontier, the development of urban industrialism, the rise of city luxury 
marked by conspicuous consumption, and the culmination of the chattel slave 
system. All of these agencies, it will be observed, are economic and their out- 
standing importance supports the large lines of the economic interpretation. 
The first was a phenomenon of the westward-moving forefront of settlement— 
the most distinctively American factor in our history. The long persistence 
of a genuine frontier continually brought a considerable part of the population 
under the direct influence of pioneer life and has profoundly affected conditions 
even in the older sections of the country. 


The strong influence of frontier economic conditions is revealed in 


the opening chapter on “ Marriage and Fecundity in the New Nation. 
Here is rich material for the sociologist. As in the colonial period, so 
likewise in the new settlement of the West and Southwest, early marriages 
and big families were the rule. Children were looked upon as an eco- 
nomic asset. Child labor was favored by public opinion as a proper 
means of production. A gentleman of Petersburg sent his son to Edin- 
burgh “to make a doctor of him, since he now doubted whether he would 
ever marry and take a plantation, his age being already twenty-one 
years.”” According to Hunt (Life in America) the girls of North Caro- 
lina married so early that grandmothers of twenty-seven years were 
frequently found. The high death-rate was far outstripped by the 
birth-rate. 
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Tennessee enacted a law in 1829 authorizing any man whose wife had three 
or more children at one birth to take two hundred acres of state lands for each 
of the children. Buckingham noted in 1842 that in the log huts of the Georgia 
mountains the number of their children appeared to be excessive, ten or twelve 
in each hut at least. One woman not over thirty-five had thirteen children. 
cakes A North Carolina man born during the period under study in this 
volume had twenty-seven brothers and sisters. 


Of course the price of such excessive child-breeding was paid by the 
woman in wrecked body and spirit. “Bunn, a mid-century author, 
thought that women should not marry at so tender an age, nor have 
half-a-dozen children before they ought to have one.” The harmful 
social effects of premature wedlock are often accented by writers such as 
Mackenzie, Martineau, and Cooper. 

“The Unsettling of Old Foundations” of matrimonial forms and 
ideals is treated in a fascinating way in the second chapter. Pioneer 
economic conditions tended to level class distinctions in mating. Mer- 
cenary marriages were relatively few. It is not rare, reports Mazzei, 
“for a girl to refuse a man whose face and fortune are his only recom- 
mendations.” Sidons remarks that “parents seek less to secure a 
rich match than a steady man for their child.” It is quite common, says 
another observer, for parents to “give their daughters only their parental 
blessing for dowry, and to make them wait until after death for the 
inheritance.” There was, however, a “tendency in the direction of 
sordid unions among the class that rose with commercialization and the 
waning of wilderness influences as well as among the beneficiaries of 
the slave system.”’ Freedom in marriage and divorce was the rule. The 
ceremony was simple, often before a justice of the peace. The statutes 
permitted great liberty of divorce; and this is notably true of the newer 
states of the South and Southwest where legislative divorce occurred on 
a wide scale. 

The nineteenth century, observes Dr. Calhoun, “ witnessed a remark- 
able revolution in the status of the child in America. As the vastness 
of the unfolding continent and its needs impressed themselves more 
and more on the minds of men, the valuation placed on childhood rose.” 
Conditions favored the early “Emancipation of Childhood,” the sub- 
ject of the third chapter, which is based on a wealth of-contemporary 
materials. The precocity of boys and girls challenged the notice of all 
foreign observers of American society, and the new freedom “evoked an 
astonishing competence on the part of childhood.” Likewise it bore 
evil fruit, although the general trend was sound. Writers comment on 
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the pertness, the profligacy, and the disrespect for age on the part of the 
American youth. The boys were more spoiled than the girls. In 1834 
the daily Man, a labor newspaper, contained “a modern catechism 
adapted to the times,” in which occur the following questions: 


Who is the oldest man? The lad of fourteen, who struts and swaggers 
and smokes his cigar, and drinks rum; treads on the toes of his grandfather, 
swears at his mother and sisters, and vows that he will run away and leave 
“‘the old man” if he will not let him have more cash. In what families is there 
the best government ? Those in which the children govern the parents. Who 
brings up the children in the way they should go? He that teaches them to 
spend money without earning it; mixes sling whenever he thinks it will do him 
good, and always saves the bottom of the glass for little Frank. 


The satirist was not the only one who noted the traits of precocious 
American youth. There is abundant testimony from other sources. 
Even Emerson “quoted a man who said that it was a misfortune to 
have been born in an age when children were nothing and to have spent 
mature life in an age when children were everything.” The emancipa- 
tion of children, especially of girls, had good results as well as bad. 
Says the author: 


From sundry references in the period between 1800 and the War, the infer- 
ence is that the American maidens enjoyed great freedom, cherished their 
independence, and used it cleverly. Unhampered acquaintance with young 
men put them in a position to choose their mate, perhaps not always wisely yet 
doubtless with results happier on the whole than the fruits of marriage in more 
conventional periods. 


In fact the early emancipation of the child, with its good and evil 
results, appears clearly as a transition phase in the process of spiritual 
liberation which is changing for the better the relative positions of 
mother, father, and child in the household. 

At the present moment, when the threefold movement for the intel- 
lectual, economic, and political liberation of woman is reaching its crisis, 
the two chapters on the “Social Subordination of Woman” and the 
“Emergence of Woman” will be read with keen interest. They offer 
new and valuable materials drawn in part from a variety of hitherto 
unused sources and presented in Dr. Calhoun’s best style. Here there 
is not space even for a brief summary; nor may any attempt be made to 
analyze the enlightening chapters on the “Family and the Home,” 
“Sex Morals in the Opening Continent,” the “Struggle for the West,” 
the “New Industrial Order,” and the “ Reign of Self-Indulgence.” 
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The reader’s interest culminates in the chapters dealing with southern 
family life. A vivid picture is drawn of “ Negro Sex and Family Rela- 
tions in the Ante-Bellum South.” As usual, the author lets the con- 
temporary records speak for themselves. If the behavior of the Negro 
was often bestial, the fact gives no support at all to the obsession of the 
southern mind that the black man is made of inferior clay and is devoid 
ofa moral nature. “The Negro sex relations were extra-moral phenomena 
—the behavior of irresponsible cattle. If the blacks were gross and 
bestial, so would our race be under bondage; so it is now when driven 
by capitalism to the lower levels of misery. The allegedly superior 
morality of the master race or class is not an inherent trait but merely 
a function of economic ease and ethical tradition.” 

How could the Negro help being gross when his licentiousness 
ministered to the master’s passions and greed? Negresses were prized 
for their fecundity; and often the black man who “had a fine family” 
was forced by his owner to “serve as a stallion.”” Promiscuous “chattel- 
dom spread disease among the races.” The marriage relation was pre- 
carious. “The full property right of the master involved, of course, the 
right to break up families and sell the members apart,” and the right was 
very often ruthlessly exercised. In some regions, even in the first 
quarter of the ninteeenth century, public sentiment began to oppose 
the separation of the slaves’ family; but “progress was shamefully 
slow.” 

If the slave system brutalized the black chattel, it tended also to 
degrade the white owner. Abundant proof of this fact is presented by 
Dr. Calhoun in his chapter on “ Racial Association in the Old South.” 
“American slavery almost universally debauched slave women.”’ The 
corruption of white boys is the theme of many writers. An ex-mayor of 
Huntsville, Alabama, “once said that as a general rule every young man 
in his state became addicted to fornication at an early age.” A Ten- 
nessee slaveholder ventured “to say, that in the slaveholding settlements 
of middle and southern Mississippi, where I have lived for several years, 
there is not a virtuous young male of twenty years of age.”” Early in 
the nineteenth century “the North Carolina supreme court decided that 
a white man could not be convicted of fornication and adultery with a 
slave-woman because she had no standing in court.” One can heartily 
approve the author’s judgment when he declares that it is difficult to 
“appraise a civilization in which such an institution was accepted, in 
which countless ‘respectable’ men lived thus in standardized illicit love 
to which society was too supercilious to accord legal recognition, and in 
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which all the virtues of womanhood were not sufficient to procure a career 
of respectability.” 

Southern “sentiment could wink at miscegenation but would not 
legalize it.” The black woman was at the mercy of the white rapist; and 
even today, according to creditable southern white witnesses, for every 
case of the rape of a white woman by a black man there are many cases 
of the rape of black women by white men. In short, the degradation of 
the Negro’s family life through slavery debased the domestic life of the 
white. 

The volume closes with a chapter on the “ White Family in the Old 
South” and another in which the “Effects of the Civil War” on house- 
hold institutions are considered. These may not here be summarized. 
Dr. Calhoun is producing a monumental work. The Social History of 
the American Family will take its place, I venture to say, as one of the 
chief contributions which several decades of active sociological research 
have yielded. 
GrorGE ELLIoTT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


A League of Nations. By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFOoRD. Revised 
edition. London: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. viit+349. $1.55. 


This is a book that no one can afford to miss who cares to understand 
the tremendous issue of our time. The author has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for knowing the facts of the European situation and has used his 
opportunities with great diligence and understanding, and, above all, in 
a judicial spirit. Many will disagree with the book at certain points for 
the simple reason that the judicial spirit has been driven out by the 
spirit of warlike hostility. In fact anything like a judicial attitude 
toward the contending parties in this war to many now seems a vice 
rather than a virtue. But whatever the effect of unmitigated hostility 
and blind partisanship upon fighting men, it is clear that at the end of the 
war there will be need for counselors who are capable of judicial discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Brailsford is far too judicial to extenuate the evils that have been 
perpetrated in this war by the Germans—evils of the very sort which 
a league of nations aims to prevent. Germany, he says “can be 
acquitted of crime only if it is convicted of madness,” “in denouncing 
Prussian militarism no words are too harsh,”’ the work of the school of 
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Treitschke “is written in blood and fire across a continent, and its 
memory will be execrated with ever-increasing vehemence.”’ 

If this is to prove in fact “a war against war,”’ if the purposes for 
which America forsook her traditional policy of aloofness from European 
contentions, and of which her President has been the most eloquent and 
consistent exponent, are not to be abandoned, the fierce passions of this 
troubled hour must not prevent us from farseeing and judicial exercise 
of intelligence. The conflict between passionate action and calm and 
judicial intelligence was never sharper. The period of action that 
creates the opportunity for the constructive exercise of intelligence must 
not pervert the intelligence without which that opportunity will have 
been so dearly bought in vain. 

The second edition of this work was required by the large and swift 
events that had intervened since the first appeared: Russia has over- 
thrown the Romanoffs and entered upon the turbulent struggle for the 
establishment of thoroughly democratic institutions, the German Reichs- 
tag is striving with some promise of success to win supremacy for the 
representatives of the people, a series of revelations is shattering the old 
secret processes of diplomacy, and America has thrown herself into the 
war, declaring that she seeks nothing for herself alone but seeks for the 
world the final discrediting of the madness of war by which ambitious 
rulers and greedy trusts and cartels seek at such appalling cost to their 
fellow-men to gain glory and wealth, and to substitute therefor the rule 
of reason among nations. 

The present war is the culmination of rivalry between Pan-German 
and the Pan-Slavic programs. These were predominantly programs 
of economic development, though also designed to realize national and 
dynastic ambitions. It is utterly erroneous to imagine that this war is 
due to inborn racial peculiarities of any of the peoples engaged. It is due 
to a type of ambition that is characteristic of exploiters in all lands, 
seconded by peculiar geographic and historical conditions, belated social 
customs that have survived from the dark ages, and political organiza- 
tion that enables a ruling class so to educate the youth of a nation and 
to prostitute its art, its literature, and its science that they become tools 
of war. 

The Pan-Slavic plan involved the withdrawal of the southern Slavs, 
under the leadership of Servia, from their vassalage to Austria-Hungary 
and their attachment to the Slavic league. This would have effectually 
barred the southeastward development of the economic and political 
dominance of the Central Powers and would have substituted for it a 
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Slavic supremacy. The Pan-German in its most promising form involved 
the cementing of the southern Slavs into a third group within the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which in that way would become a triad instead of a 
dual monarchy. This would have given the Central Powers a solid 
dominance stretching away to the only great fields of economic develop- 
ment that are open to European powers unhindered by contact with the 
baffling maritime power of Britain. 

Archduke Ferdinand, popular with the Slavs, was the trump card 
of the Pan-Germans in playing for the solidification of the south Slavs 
in a triad Hapsburg monarchy and the permanent subordination of 
Servia to the Central Powers. Hence his murder. 

This was the “appeal” of the Pan-Slavic movement to “force.” 
Some answering pressure from Austria was inevitable, and by the 
standards of historic conventionality was justifiable. The only ques- 
tion was whether the action of Austria and the reaction of Russia and the 
Pan-Slavs would be moderate enough to avoid the precipitation of a 
general European war. It was at this point that Earl Gray sought to 
establish mediation and that the German Chancellor sent to Vienna the 
telegram which contained the following words: “Should the Austro- 
Hungarian government refuse all mediation we are confronted with a 
conflagration in which England would go against us The political 
prestige of Austria-Hungary, the honor of her arms, and her justified 
claims against Serbia can be sufficiently safeguarded by the occupation 
of Belgrade or other places. We must therefore urgently and emphati- 
cally ask the Vienna Cabinet to consider the acceptance of mediation on 
the proposed conditions. Responsibility for the consequences which may 
otherwise arise must be extraordinarily severe for Austria-Hungary and 
ourselves.” Some hours later the German Chancellor sent a further 
message which concluded thus: “As an ally we must refuse to be drawn 
into a world-conflagration through Austria-Hungary not respecting 
our advice.” 

After the severe action of Austria had been taken, war was almost 
inevitable, but there seems still to have been hope that it might be at 
worst a small war, confined to Austria on one side and Servia and Russia 
on the other. This issue for a time appeared to hang upon the question 
whether Russia would mobilize against Austria without at the same 
time mobilizing on the German frontier. The war parties in both 
Germany and Russia were eager to come to grips. But the Tsar, and 
the liberals in Germany, and the German government itself appear to 
have retained some hope of avoiding the general conflagration. The 
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German government could hardly say to Russia: You may mobilize 
against Austria, my ally, provided you do not mobilize on the German 
frontier. But the German Chancellor did give to the British and French 
governments assurances that Germany would not mobilize if Russia 
confined her mobilization to the Austrian frontier, thus enabling Britain 
and France to bring pressure upon their Russian ally to avoid mobiliza- 
tion in the north. This they did. And the instruction of the German 
Chancellor to his Ambassador at Petrograd, which has been represented 
as a brutai threat, ran as follows: “ Please point out again to M. Sazanoff, 
that any fresh development of the Russian measures of mobilization 
would oblige us to mobilize. It would then be almost impossible to 
avoid a European War.”’ The German Chancellor, according to Mr. 
Brailsford “was fighting a battle with his own party, and he knew very 
clearly at what point it would pass beyond his control. It would become 
unmanageable if Russia mobilized on the East Prussian front.” 

And Russia did so mobilize. The Russian war party, disobeying 
the Tsar and lying to its British and French allies, crossed the Rubicon. 

If the words of the German government have any doubt as to its 
real intentions, these, says Mr. Brailsford, are “removed by a simple 
reference to what it did. It knew officially on the 29th that Russia 
was mobilizing against Austria. It refrained from countermeasures. 
It waited till the 31st when it learned officially that Russian mobilization 
was general (i.e., included the German frontier). It then sent its ulti- 
matum, and after waiting for a reply (which meant nearly a day’s delay), 
itself mobilized on August 1. The facts make it clear that Russia 
might with impunity have mobilized against Austria alone. Had the 
Tsar been obeyed when on the evening of the 29th he ordered the general 
mobilization to be stopped, there would have been no (general European) 
war.” The Russian military aristocracy has in part answered for its sins. 

Mr. Brailsford adds: “Our own popular view, that one evil will, 
the will of the Rulers of Germany, deliberately planned the world-war, 
must be discarded with all its consequences. Two war parties, both of 
them unscrupulous, acted and reacted on each other, within a European 
system which fostered antagonisms and thwarted good-will. Our prob- 
lem is to change that system.’’ 

But the historical question as to the origin of the war is wholly 
secondary to the practical problem: How is it to end? England, says 
Mr. Brailsford, entered the war saying ‘“‘never again,’’ and “this is a war 
to end war,” but owing to the mental change induced by years of fighting 
she is now disposed to look forward to a reorganization of international 
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politics adjusted to the fact that the world is governed by force. ‘“ Na- 
tions cannot set out to injure each other without organizing and per- 
petuating hate.’”’ We have come to desire not only security for the 
future but also revenge for the past. And we lean toward a limited 
alliance against the Central Powers rather than an all-inclusive league 
of nations, and especially to an economic “war after the war.”” Such 
a policy promises no end of militarism but a perpetration of its burdens 
and horrors for all the nations, and for Germany and Austria, if it suc- 
ceeds, an impoverishment that will fall more heavily upon the working 
people than on the packers and financiers. “A more repugnant use of 
force could hardly be conceived. Is there no alternative? Are we 
prepared on conference and conciliation to found a league of nations, 
and to admit (since that is their wish) the central empires to its society ?”’ 

“The proposal of a trade war after peace does not surprise our critics 
and detractors in Germany: it merely confirms their worst and most 
malicious interpretation of our policy and motives. The man who 
causes it to be said of us that our aim in this war was something lower 
than a concern for the public law and the liberties of Europe inflicts on 
us an injury more lasting than any defeat.”’ The Paris resolutions 
threatening the boycott of the Central Powers and their exclusion from 
sources of raw material may be as justifiable as our participation in the 
present military struggle, provided it is used as a means of compelling 
Germany to right the wrongs she has done and take her place as an 
orderly member of the society of nations. Beyond that it would be as 
unjustifiable as continuance of the war of shot and shell. 

Mr. Brailsford ascribes to America’s participation in the solution of 
the world-problem decisive importance. “A policy of trust, with 
America to back it, ceases to be an idealistic folly.”” “Her conversion 
to the doctrine of international duty brings the League of Peace among 
workaday realities.” No power could guarantee, and that of America 
would not, “a peace which is based on exclusions and boycotts. Her offer 
is to insure the idea of international right.’”’ May she not be so de- 
bauched as to disappoint the faith of her English friends. We in this 
country shall be exposed to a steam roller of emotional propaganda and 
suppression of free discussion, designed to wean us from the high aims 
with which we entered “the war against war” and to fasten upon us 
militarism and the brutal commercialism which is the chief animating 
spirit of militarism and the most sordid shame of nations. 

It is useless to think that we can provide for permanent peace by 
settling the specific problems that may be pressing at the close of the 


present war. We must create a system that will provide for the settle- 
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ment of questions that will arise in the future, questions of the kind that 
hitherto have caused wars. The social evolution of Europe must involve 
many changes. We have seen how forgotten races rise to national con- 
sciousness, how backward races leap, by industrial and educational 
development, into the position to claim their rights, and how sundered 
races discover their affinity. Future emigration may make new prob- 
lems, the decay of an ancient empire, the bankruptcy of a semicivilized 
state, the discovery of a new source of some raw material in great demand, 
the invention of a new industrial process; any of these is likely to call for 
readjustment of the kind that has often led to war. We must not force 
upon the “have nots’”’ among the nations and parvenu powers the will of 
the “haves” to stereotype things as they are. Provision for adjudica- 
tion of future problems “involves some diminution of the arrogance 
and self-sufficiency of the sovereign state.” 

While we cannot settle, once for all, every question that could ever 
cause international strife, the obvious moment to begin the institution 
of the system for substituting conference for force “is when all the 
nations are assembled in council for the settlement of this war. If this 
moment is neglected, each side will see in this neglect a fresh reason for 
resuming, with the old suspicions, the old precautions.” 

Mr. Brailsford proceeds to discuss a long list of specific problems that 
will call for consideration at the close of the war, problems of the minor 
nationalities, alienated provinces, and coveted trade routes. With 
reference to each he makes intelligent and fair-minded suggestions that 
merit deliberate consideration. 

The two overshadowing questions are: First, shall the naval suprem- 
acy of Great Britain be continued and established? Second, shall 
Germany be allowed a sphere of commercial and colonial activity com- 
mensurate with her population and ability? 

Mr. Brailsford states that the people of Britain are by no means 
ready to consent to yielding their naval position. Later a generation 
reared under the influence of an established league of peace may bring 
itself to this sacrifice. Till it has been made the world-order will resemble 
the order of a pioneer community that rejoices that it has courts but in 
which individuals still think it prudent to carry a six-shooter. Mean- 
time it will be easier for Englishmen than for Germans to be confident 
that the power of England will always be used to uphold the authority 
of the court. And Britain must accept the doctrine that the infringe- 
ment of the rights and privileges of neutrals on the high seas which is 
involved in drastic use of sea power is intolerable in a war undertaken by 
the single will and for the single interest of any one nation. “It is, 
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on the other hand, expedient for civilization to preserve the right to make 
this drastic use of sea power, provided that civilized peoples as a whole 
have the means of determining whether any given war is really waged in 
the common interest.” 

The sea power of England, which her geographic position renders 
indispensable to her “until the world has changed not merely its laws 
but its habits of thinking,” enables her not only to continue to expand 
her empire, but also to veto the expansion of any continental rival. 
There is experience to indicate that Germany will consent to the con- 
tinuance of British naval supremacy if it is not employed in a selfish 
and illiberal frustration of the legitimate activities of other nations. 
But, says Mr. Brailsford, “it is precisely this opposition to German 
expansion which in our generation has perpetuated Prussian mili- 
tarism,”’ for it left to Germany no satisfactory opening for expansion 
except the Mittel-Europa plan, which demanded force. Britain will 
use her overseas gains during the present war as pawns with which to 
purchase the restoration of Poland and Lorraine, or Servia; then her 
sea power will in fact have triumphed over Prussian militarism. But 
if she says our colonials have purchased these colonies with their blood 
and we will not restore them, then far greater quantities of British blood 
must flow on European fields and the responsibility of perpetuating the 
burdens and perils of the old order will rest heavily on the shoulders of 
the island kingdom that entered the war in order to end that ancient 
and evil order. Even the extension over Mittel-Europa of the German 
commercial system, its enterprising banks, its national system of pro- 
duction and exchange, followed as it would be by the German socialistic 
trade-union, “the speeding up of these Eastern lands to the rhythm of 
German work,” is a more constructive ideal than any schemes of “ war 
after the war.” The Mittel-Europa project indeed is a scheme “full 
of menace to the world” and one “that cannot be fitted into any frame- 
work of a league of nations.” The like is not true of German colonial 
expansion. “The commercial policy of Germany in her colonies is, 
moreover, as enlightened as our own and far more liberal than that of 
certain other colonizing powers.” Not only is there no tariff preference 
for German over foreign goods, but the administration invariably 
welcomes the foreign merchant. Her government of the natives may 
not equal that of England today, with all her colonial experience. 
Neither is it the worst, not so bad as pictured, and was improving. 

The extension of German control in the French, Belgian, and Portu- 
guese colonies in Africa has received disinterested and intelligent advo- 
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cacy in England, before the war, as a means of improving the condition 
of the natives. Shall we refuse to the most prolific and most energetic 
of West European peoples any share in the vast undertaking to organize 
modern economic life in the backward regions of the world, doing so at 
the cost of the lives of half a million English youth in merciless prolonga- 
tion of the war and at the peril of all those high hopes for which we have 
bidden men to fight, or will England accept instead well-grounded hope 
of “‘an advance from the era of force to the era of international organiza- 
tion, the gratitude of liberated nationalities, the respect of her Allies 
and even of her enemies ?”’ 

One of the strongest parts of this book is that in which Mr. Brails- 
ford argues that the league of nations must have a constructive economic 
policy. ‘Peace must mean something more positive than the existence 
side by side of nations which just contrive to avoid bloodshed. It must 
come to mean for us some conception of a worldwide society, within 
which a sense of solidarity may grow up.”’ Of the two great causes of 
war it must remove not only the first, the failure to recognize nationality, 
but also the second, the failure to recognize commercial freedom. “A 
basis of force is indispensable as the world exists today, and a league 
which was not prepared to use concerted force to repress anarchic force 
would hardly be worth creating.” But “unless the nations who compose 
it can look upon the league with a sense of gratitude, they will never come 
to feel loyalty toward it. It must be their benefactor before it can hope 
to command their obedience. If it is ever regarded merely as an over- 
whelming association of forces too strong for resistance it will, even at the 
height of its power, bear the seeds of dissolution within itself. Nations 
must think of it as the once sundered fragments of nations, think of the 
United Kingdom, of United Italy, of the German Empire. It would 
be futile to propose at this stage anything resembling the immense advan- 
tage of economic unity and complete internal freedom of trade which the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the German Zollverein, and United 
Italy were able to offer to their component states. But something of the 
kind we must offer. Certain interests imagine that they can derive 
immense gains from a policy of commercial egoism. To some groups of 
financiers it would be profitable. Against them we must appeal, not 
only to the need of escape from the waste of armaments and the woe 
of wars, but also to the need of a more general prosperity based on com- 
mercial freedom.”” The surest way of keeping the league together will 
be to attach to membership in it economic advantages so evident and so 
large that no sane nation will venture to forfeit them. An economic 
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boycott of a self-willed power might, if the world were united, avail as 
effectively as war to reduce it to reason. That is true only on one con- 
dition: “ Before committing its offence it must be enjoying profitable 
economic intimacy with its neighbors, instead of moving toward the 
conception of national economic independence.” This implies at least 
“most favored nation treatment” toward all members of the league. 
“No league of peace can be formed until the idea of ‘the war after the 
war’ is definitely negatived.”’ 

Mr. Brailsford ends his book with a detailed discussion of the require- 
ments of a working constitution for the league. Of all its interesting 
provisions the one most interesting is that for “the representation of 
peoples.”’ If it is only a league of governments the nations will not be 
brought into touch. Probably the only way out is to adopt a system of 
representation in the great council of the league which will give play not 
merely to national interests but to opinions that cut across the lines of 
nationality. The council would come to represent, not a mere com- 
promise between states, but the real opinion of the population of Europe, 
provided its members were elected as liberals, conservatives, and social- 
ists. Let each five millions of population represented in a national parlia- 
ment send a delegate to the international parliament—or twice that ratio 
as might be determined. Let England’s nine be chosen, not to represent 
a single majority party in England, but by a system of proportional 
representation so as to reflect the balance of English parties and opinions. 
In time votes of the council would come to be looked upon, not as vic- 
tories for this or that nation, but for the ideas that are to organize the 
united and co-operating world. 

If we fail to organize for enduring peace “we have failed in the only 
aim that could compensate the world for these years of heroism and 
misery, of endurance and slaughter. The settlement of the war and the 
creation of the league are not two separate problems. They are a single 
organic problem. The league cannot be based on a settlement that 
merely registers the claims of successful force.””’ The settlement of the 
war must be the preparation for the league. “oa 
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A Soldier’s Confidences with God. By Gtostu Borst. New York: 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1918. Pp. xxii+362. $1.00. 

This volume consists of meditations by a lieutenant in the Italian 

army. He was killed in action on November 10, 1915. The volume 
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has the quality and atmosphere of the classical tradition of Roman 
Catholic piety. Lieutenant Borsi, after a youth of ease and literary 
interests, turned to the religion in which he had been confirmed and 
produced these meditations as his experience of the war deepened. In 
addition to the characteristic notes of renunciation, distrust of learning, 
wealth, and sensuous pleasure, there are expressions of the patriotism 
and struggles of an enthusiastic patriot and soldier. The writings are 
mystical and yet marked by a frank and fervent attempt to come to 
terms with a mode of life quite remote from the cloister. In the pages 
which deal with his reflections upon the war there is the sense of tragedy 
over the loss and conflict involved, but there is also an intense faith in 
the ideal and spiritual significance of it all. He exclaims, “How guilty 
a world must be in which this terrible law of death and blood must still 
prevail. Into what an abyss of abjection have we fallen!”” Th author 
craves the boon of death upon the battlefield and looks forward to it 
as the crown of his short but intense life. In a letter to his mother just 
before the end he cries, ‘I am not to be mourned but envied.”’ 

The book is an expression of vivid and sincere efforts on the part 
of a cultivated and sincere soul to express the moods produced by the 
great events of the war. If one is able to read the book as a human 
document, overlooking at times the conventional religious phrases, it will 
furnish a vivid and appealing example of human nature wrestling with 
the great problems created in this world-war. The fact that the book 
has already had an extensive circulation in the author’s country and is 
now translated for a wider circle of readers indicates the strength of its 


appeal and the quality of its literary finish. 
E. S. Ames 
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The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By Witw1am I. 
THoMAS and FLoRIAN ZNANIECKI. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1918. Vol. I. Pp. xi+526. Vol. II. Pp. vi+58o. 
$10.00. 

These volumes are the first of a series of five devoted to a study of 
the Polish peasant, or rather utilizing the Polish peasant as a means for 
developing a certain method of studying sociological problems. This 
method is explained in the Methodological Note which occupies the 
first 86 pages of the first volume; briefly stated, it consists in the appli- 
cation of a rational technique to the working out of social problems the 
solution of which is essential to human welfare and progress. As the 
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authors say, the work is “largely documentary” and consists of com- 
pilations and transcripts of many series of letters written by members 
of the group in question in the two countries. 

One finds it difficult in these strenuous war times to conceive that 
anyone ever had time to read such an enormous mass of detailed material, 
to say nothing of getting it ready for other people to read. Neverthe- 
less one recognizes at once that this is just the way these things ought 
to be studied, and that this work is a valuable contribution to a much- 
neglected and very important field of research. We in this country 
have stubbornly closed our eyes to the significance of race mixture and 
the mingling of cultures. The whole question of social assimilation has 
received astonishingly little scientific attention. Some have main- 
tained that the question was wholly biological, others that it was entirely 
a question of changing customs. Few have sought to apply to it the 
only scientific method of approach, that of inductive investigation. It 
is to be hoped that this‘series wiil be the forerunner of many similar 
studies of the foreign elements in our population. 

The portion of these volumes which will be most read is the 200-page 
Introduction, which gives a remarkably vivid picture of a semi- 
modernized group of people in their native habitat. It is the transfer- 
ence of this people to the different social environment and life-conditions 
of the United States and the adaptive processes involved which occasion 
the problem of the Polish immigrant. In so far as this work contributes 
to an understanding of the nature of this problem and the methods of 
handling it, it will be of the greatest value, not only because of the 
importance of the Poles themselves in our national life, but because the 
principles worked out in the case of the Poles can be applied to many 


other immigrant groups. 
Henry P. FAmRcHILD 


New York 


Old Worlds for New. A Study of the Post-Industrial State. By 
ARTHUR J. Penty. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1917. Pp. 186. $1.60. ‘ 

The title of this book was probably selected with reference to New 
Worlds for Old, by Mr. H. G. Wells, which is a defense of socialism; 
for Mr. Penty has renounced socialism and come to the conclusion that 
it would perpetuate most of the evils of industrialism, besides bringing 
in a few of its own. Collectivism, he maintains, would exploit the pro- 
ducer in the interest of the consumer and, owing to its materialism and 
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neglect of the spiritual and ethical elements in man, would make the 
worker a mere instrument for the realization of mechanical efficiency. 
Nevertheless the present system cannot be allowed to endure. It must 
give way to an adaptation of the guild system of the Middle Ages. 
Industry should for the most part be carried on by small groups of 
independent producers, who will set before themselves the supreme aim 
of quality rather than of quantity. This means that large industrial 
units, and to a considerable extent machinery itself, must be abolished. 
Only thus will the workers come to have the status of men instead of 
instruments of production. In the opinion of Mr. Penty big business 
is really efficient in only a few lines of production, and in a very large 
part of the field it will be better for humanity to discard the machines 
and sacrifice quantity to quality. When this change has been made and 
the independent worker is once more the center and the chief considera- 
tion we shall see a revival of artistic aims, ideals, and products through- 
out the industrial world. 

Put into the form of this bald summary, the propositions of the book 
will probably strike the average reader as not merely “mediaeval”’ but 
antediluvian. This would be emphatically a rash judgment. The 
majority of those who read the book with open and sympathetic minds 
will not indeed accept the author’s main thesis, but they will probably 
be inclined to admit that he has written a disquieting criticism of many 
features and assumptions of the industrial system which we have been 
accustomed to take for granted. His reasoning will at least compel the 
discriminating reader to consider seriously whether our great industries 
do not of necessity kill initiative, the joy of work, and the sense of 
artistry in the workers, making them veritable slaves of the machines 


that they serve. 
Joun A. RYAN 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The War and the Coming Peace. By Morris JASTROW, JR., Pu.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. 144. 
$1.00. 

The unscrupulous imperialistic designs of Germany in the Near 
East have been outlined by Dr. Jastrow in a former book, The War and 
the Bagdad Railway. This later work, which is in a sense a companion 
volume, deals with the moral questions underlying the whole German 
policy. In “The War as a Moral Issue,” which is the first of two essays 
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comprising the book, the moral issue is stated as “the recognition on 
the part of the world that an attempt to carry out national policies 
through the appeal to force, or even by the threat of force, is a cardinal 
sin against the moral conscience of mankind.” In the second essay, 
“The Problem of Peace,’”’ the thought made familiar by President 
Wilson is developed, that no peace can be more than a truce if the terms 
agreed upon ignore fundamental moral issues, and that the highest 
morality among nations can come only as nationalism is subordinated 
to internationalism. 

While the volume contains little that is new either of information 
or of philosophy, it is stimulating and inspirational. The point of view 
presented is one which must prevail if the nation is to keep its moral 


balance in the hour of triumph. 
EARLE E. EUBANK 


YounG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


Democracy after the War. By Joun A. Hopson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 215. $1.25. 

The love for fairy tales often lingers on beyond childhood into 
maturity. But John A. Hobson, the sturdy rationalist, is not one of 
those suffering from such prolonged adolescence. Nor is this, his latest 
book, likely to offer solace to such naive subscribers to the cult of illu- 
sion as believe that the present Great War or its termination is going 
automatically to usher in the millennium of democracy, international- 
ism, and permanent peace. Indeed, two-thirds of the book is given over 
to a searching analysis of the forces of reaction which threaten to neutial- 
ize all the potential good which the war might bring to democratic 
civilization. 

His thesis is that capitalistic society has got itself into a vicious circle 
which, unless broken, must inevitably rob the world of the fruits of a 
democratic peace; for the issue is capitalism versus democracy always 
and everywhere. Because of the intimate relationship between capital- 
ism and militarism, which makes of the military machine an agency, not 
only for protecting capitalistic interests abroad, but also for subjugating 
the laboring population at home, and because of the great prestige which 
this prolonged war is likely to bring to militarism, we are faced with 
an urgent situation, in the course of which the enemies of democracy, 
economic, political, religious, and intellectual, are likely to combine to 
sow the seeds of future strife between the nations and to fasten a system 
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of caste and bureaucracy upon a tired people. While Hobson frankly 
accepts the main outlines of the general socialistic analysis and of the 
economic interpretation of history, yet he specifically avoids what he 
points out to be the fatal socialist mistake of damaging its appeal to 
rational persuasion “by an excessive simplification of the problem and 
in particular by ignoring or disparaging the importance of non-economic 
factors.’’ Moreover, Hobson takes a strong stand against the idea that 
progress may happen by chance or destiny, working without the conscious 
will or effort of man. Real democracy, he insists, cannot be achieved 
without a sufficient amount of intelligent co-operation based upon clear 
purpose. Hence the vicious circle made by “the confederacy of anti- 
democratic forces of which militarism is the physical instrument” will 
not suddenly break of itself but must be destroyed through the com- 
bination of various efforts. First, there must be a unity of action among 
all the specialized reformers, whether in education, or social hygiene, or 
public health, or franchise, or taxation. The friends of democracy must 
line up solidly against the confederacy of reaction. Secondly, there 
must be democracy in industry, which alone can assure that larger indus- 
trial productivity necessary to secure the minimum of prosperity which 
is basic to steady progress. Again, we shall be faced with an enlarged 
control by the state of industry; therefore the state must be conquered 
for democracy. This does not mean simply an extension of the franchise, 
but rather a political system by which “men fairly representative of the 
common interests of the people” shall be substituted “at the focal points 
for the present guardians of class interests.” Education is the key to 
this new political and economic democracy. Democracy must therefore 
prepare for two great struggles, the one against the attempt, not unknown 
in America, to trim down the national expenditure on human culture 
while enlarging the subsidies for technical and utilitarian instruction; the 
other against the attempt to degrade such human culture as is provided 
by the educational system through the “intrusion of sedatives and 
stimuli devised for interested purposes of defence.”” From certain allu- 
sions in the book it is perfectly apparent that in some parts of this 
analysis the author is thoroughly imbued with the work of Veblen. 
This is particularly clear in his treatment of the newspaper, sport, and 
certain forms of religious organization and education. 

In short, the way to break the vicious circle is for the friends of 
democracy to take their cue from capitalism and to divide the business 
world by playing off against each other the various rival business inter- 
ests, for example, protectionists against free traders. Finally, for the 
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closed state must be substituted some sound machinery of international- 
ism. But Hobson asserts and reasserts that if the workers within each 
nation fail to capture their state, and through the state the new inter- 
national arrangement, they will fall back helpless into the hands of a 
renewed and strengthened alliance of capitalist and militarist. 

The book is designedly provocative and not exhaustive. It is a call 
to be on guard. May it serve as an antidote to national conceit, com- 
placency, and manifest destinism. An unusually good index for so small 


a book makes it doubly useful. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Statistics. By B. Barey, Px.D., and CumMINGs, 
PH.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 153. 
$0.60. 

This volume of the National Social Service Series was prepared to 
meet the needs of social workers, students, and others who desire a 
knowledge of the elementary methods of statistics. The processes of 
statistical investigation are set forth in their natural sequence in seven 
chapters with titles as follows: “Gathering the Raw Material,” “ Edit- 
ing Schedules,” “‘ Tabulation,” “ Ratios,” ‘ Averages,” “Graphical Rep- 
resentation,” and “Correlation.” 

This arrangement, together with the admirable clearness and ease 
of the text, makes this book delightful reading to one who is familiar 
with the illustrative references, which are abundant and well chosen. 
These authors, like Bowley, succeed in combining effectively practical 
wisdom with theory. They have condensed much material within the 
narrow limits of a volume of this series. It is to be feared, however, 
that the text is too condensed for beginners. If the authors were to 
prepare a volume of ample size with a free use of subtitles and a generous 
supply of illustrative material, including tables and graphs, it would 


make a notable textbook. 
Mary Louise Mark 
STaTE UNIVERSITY 


The Theory of Environment. By ARMIN H. KoLier. Menasha, 
Wis.: Banta Publishing Co., 1918. Pp. 104. $1.00. 
This slender book, described in the subtitle as “An Outline of the 
History of the Idea of Milieu and Its Present Status,” compiles the 
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opinions of various authorities, some reliable and others unreliable, on 
a long list of books dealing with the subject of geographic environment. 
These opinions are for the most part quoted in the original German or 
French, as the case may be. There is scant evidence of first-hand 
knowledge of the material on the part of the author himself. He derives 
his data or estimates quite frankly from prefaces, book reviews, or his- 
torical sketches written from some particular standpoint, generally 
sociological. Consequently contributors to the science of anthropo- 
geography receive notice quite disproportionate to their value. An 
Arab historian of the fourteenth century gets two pages, quoted from 
Flint. Jean Bodin, a brilliant but little-known authority of the six- 
teenth century, is elaborately discussed in six pages. Strabo, von 
Richthofen, and Ellsworth Huntington each get one short sentence, 
while Ratzel, who raised anthropogeography to the rank of a science, 
receives one meager page of comment. Important names like those of 
Peschel, Wilhelm Gétz, Chisholm, and Mackinder are ignored. The 
author makes little attempt to trace the evolution of the science or 
to evaluate the contributions of the various geographers to its develop- 


ment. 
ELLEN C. SEMPLE 
TANNERSVILLE, N.Y. 


The Unmarried Mother. By Percy GAMBLE KAMMERER. With an 
Introduction by WiLttrAM HEALy. Criminal Science Mono- 
graph No. 3. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1918. Pp. xiv+ 
342. $3.00 net. 

Our ordinary method of reaching hasty conclusions regarding the 
unmarried mother from a few cases that have come incidentally to our 
attention is no longer justified, for during the last decade several mono- 
graphic studies of the problem of illegitimacy have been presented. In 
addition to these we now have available a very thorough and exhaustive 
examination and classification by Kammerer of five hundred “cases”’ 
secured from private societies and one state board. 

This is an inductive study of case histories, somewhat in the fashion 
of Healy’s researches. Sixty-nine of the cases are summarized in the 
book as illustrations. It is to be regretted that the other cases are not 
made available so that the reader could verify the conclusions of the 
author. 

The three most important causes are found to be bad home condi- 
tions, bad environment, and mental abnormality. Bad home conditions 
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are the most important, appearing 194 times as a major factor and 158 
times as a minor factor. Bad environment is ranked as third in impor- 
tance, but the author includes in this term only a few of the elements 
of environment, such as “contaminating employment conditions,” 
“vicious neighborhood,” and “away from home without protection.” 
Mental abnormality was found to run through so many of the other 
classes that it was not presented statistically as a separate factor, but 
the author states that it ranks with bad home conditions and bad envi- 
ronment in its importance. Chapters are devoted to other factors, such 
as bad companions, recreational disadvantages, educational disadvan- 
tages, early sex experiences, heredity, abnormal physical condition, 
sexual suggestibility, abnormal sexualism, mental conflict, and assault, 
incest, and rape. 

The general point of view is that these environmental and hereditary 
conditions affect the mental attitude of the mother, and the problem of 
control is the problem of preventing or modifying this mental attitude. 
The book contains many valuable suggestions with regard to the methods 
by which this may be accomplished. In an appendix there is an outline 
of legislative enactments deemed desirable as one means of solving the 


problem of illegitimacy. 
H. E. SUTHERLAND 


JEWELL COLLEGE 


La Guerra e la Popolazione. By FRANCO SAVORGNAN. Bologna: 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1918. Pp. ix+146. 3 lira. 

This is a rather popular study of the demographical effects of war by 
the professor of statistics in the University of Cagliari. Since it is based 
upon approximate figures only for the first two years of the Great War, 
its conclusions and forecasts necessarily have only a qualified value. 
Nevertheless, for both the sociologist and the statistician there is much 
of interest and value in the book. The author attempts to prove by 
statistics of comparative population, territory, and national wealth how 
time is the Allies’ best friend, and how their victory is practically inevi- 
table. To the sociologist one of the most interesting chapters in the book 
is his analysis of the factors of association. Here he follows Gumplowicz 
and finds a high degree of national and ethnic cohesion within the 
separate members of the Entente, which is opposed by the even greater 
cohesive bloc of the German-Magyar group united by the common- 
interest formula, ‘‘ Drang nach Osten.”’ He gives some attention to the 
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question of subject peoples and, while not proposing any dogmatic solu- 
tion, rejects the Bolshevik formula of a plebiscite as unpractical and 
infantile. 

The author reviews with considerable penetration the whole subject 
of war and human selection and draws two general conclusions: first, 
that primitive warfare was, on the whole, favorably selective of both 
individuals and. groups; secondly, that modern armed conflict is dys- 
genic and antiselective because it not only destroys the best elements 
in the population but also depresses the standard of living for the sur- 
vivors because of the huge destruction of property. On these points he 
follows, in general, Gumplowicz and the modern English eugenists, par- 
ticularly Leonard Darwin. He stresses especially the dysgenic effects 
of venereal diseases spread during war time among both the soldiers and 
the civilian population and ends with a none too rosy outlook in his 
commentary upon a quotation from Benjamin Franklin to the effect that 
“wars are not paid for in war time; the bill comes later.” 

In analyzing the demographical effects of war he rejects flatly the 
theory that nature will at once and automatically begin to repair damages 
and losses by a higher birth-rate, particularly of males. He shows clearly 
a reduction in the marriage and birth rates in the warring countries since 
1914, and, while naturally the figures are rather scanty for comparison 
with such periods as, say, the years after the Austro-Prussian War of 
1866 and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, yet the general impression 
is that there is no immediate and automatic filling of the gaps. Indeed 
the French levies of as late as 1890 still bore the marks of 1870, since 
there was a shortage of some thirty thousand men below what the popu- 
lation might normally have been expected to produce for military service 
that year. 

As to economic recovery after the war, the author can find no 
absolute and uniform assurance, but concludes that it will vary with 
several factors in each state, such, for example, as demographic and 
economic constitution, reproductive capacity, and productive energy 
on the one hand, and the amount of the destruction of life and wealth 
entailed by the war on the other. There is also to be reckoned the 
psychological factor of the extent of victory or defeat and the terms 
imposed by the victor. In this connection a rather interesting forecast 
is made of the length of time hecessary to recover losses in population 
suffered by four of the leading warring nations. According to this cal- 
culation Germany and Great Britain will require twelve years to make 
good their losses, Italy thirty-seven, and France sixty-nine. While 
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these figures have no absolute value, they are at least highly suggestive. 
Perhaps in the case of France the relative disadvantage will be overcome 
if a sufficiently large number of our young men justify the popular report. 
and remain as settlers in France. But since this whole question of 
population is one of quality rather than of quantity, the post-bellum 
problem of population will be essentially a problem in eugenics; not, 
therefore, of blind and headlong procreation, but of eugenic criteria 
based on intelligence, reason, and science. Thus the author ranges 
himself distinctly with the liberal eugenists, and his three most significant 
chapters, namely, “Selezione e Guerra,” “Gli Effetti demografici della 
guerra,” and “Il Problema della popolazione dopo la guerra,”’ are dis- 
tinctly broad-gauge essays on race eugenics. 

The book is engagingly written and attractively printed with a fairly 


adequate table of contents but no real index. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Lawrence Social Survey. By F. W. BLACKMAR and E. W. BurcEss, 
Department of Sociology, Lawrence, Kan. Pp. 125. 

This survey, which has already influenced the social life of Lawrence, 
contains material of value to all interested in the social conditions of 
our smaller cities. It is clearly written, gives evidence of accuracy, and 
demonstrates courage. The first chapter, ‘Land and Its People,” has 
information regarding home conditions seldom found in surveys and 
very significant to the sociologists. The survey would have had added 
usefulness if it had contained a greater amount of graphic material 
for illustration and a summary of conditions and recommendations at 


the end. 
E. R. GRovEs 


New HampsHrre UNIVERSITY 


Problems of Subnormality. By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN. With an 
Introduction by JoHN W. WitHers, PH.D. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xv+48s. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Wallin’s book on Problems of Subnormality treats of the following 
topics: the history of the recognition and treatment of feeble-mindedness; 
the scientific standards in use in identifying the feeble-minded, in decid- 
ing which of them should be excluded entirely from school, which of 
them assigned to classes for the feeble-minded, which assigned to classes 
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for permanently backward children, and how to distinguish between tem- 
porary and permanent retardation; the organization of public-school 
education for the subnormal; social and industrial policies toward the 
subnormal; legal codes dealing with subnormality; and the hygiene of 
eugenic generation. This review will attempt to state briefly the stand 
taken by the author on each of these topics. 

The chapter on the history of the movement, entitled ‘“ Changing 
Attitudes,” is one of the most interesting in the book. It treats very 
briefly of the cruelty of the ancient world toward the feeble-minded and 
the various superstitious and religious prejudices with regard to them. 
The modern attitude toward the feeble-minded had its source in the 
attempts made in the eighteenth century to develop methods of teaching 
the deaf and the blind. The first case of a systematic attempt to teach 
a feeble-minded child was that of the famous boy over whom Itard 
labored from 1800 to 1804. Seguin, a pupil of Itard, established the 
first successful school for. the feeble-minded in Paris in 1837. Since it 
was Seguin himself who, after coming to the United States during the 
revolution of 1848, established our first schools for the feeble-minded and 
led the movement here until his death in 1880, the very brief historical 
period during which these unfortunates have had the benefit of scientific 
interest is strikingly brought home to us. The latter part of the chapter 
discusses the present status of institutional care for the feeble-minded in 
this country and the provision for them in special classes in the public 
school. 

The chapter on “ Who Is Feeble-minded”’ is a very long one, contain- 
ing an analysis of the basis on which children have been admitted to 
various institutions and the proportion of feeble-minded found by various 
investigators among groups of delinquents. The author’s point is that 
the wide variation in results shows that as yet there is very little uni- 
formity in the standards of measuring feeble-mindedness used by various 
investigators. He is himself in favor of setting a mental age of ten years 
as the upper limit of feeble-mindedness. The author presents convincing 
evidence that this standard is a better one than the twelve-year limit 
which has been so widely used. Those of us who have had extensive 
experience in testing adults of limited education engaged in unskilled 
work and who know how many of them would fall in the group of the 
feeble-minded (about 40 per cent) if twelve years were regarded as the 
upper limit are sure that Mr. Wallin’s ten-year standard is the more 
reasonable one to use while awaiting the establishment of a really scien- 
tific basis of decision. 
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As yet no uniform standard for excluding children from school on 
the ground of feeble-mindedness has been adopted. No public schools 
accept idiots. Some of them accept imbeciles, and all of them accept 
morons. In St. Louis no child with a mental age below five years is 
accepted. Since this means that a child with an intelligence quotient 
of 60 could not be received in school until he was eight years of age, the 
standard seems a little severe. A standard of admission based upon an 
intelligence quotient is more reasonable. Such a standard is in use in 
Cincinnati, where no child of ten years or less can be received in school 
if his intelligence quotient falls below 50. 

The author lays a great deal of stress on the necessity for fixing with 
great accuracy the dividing line between the feeble-minded and the 
merely backward. To do so, he argues, requires great skill and very 
thorough training. He considers it a serious injustice in the educational 
world to place a child who is merely backward in a class with feeble- 
minded children. He lays so much stress on this phase of the task of 
the clinical psychologist that one would suppose that he regarded feeble- 
mindedness as a distinct entity which differed definitely in quality from 
normality. However, such is not the case. He assures us that his 
conception of feeble-mindedness is that it is merely the iower portion of 
our unbroken series of mental abilities. It is hard to understand, if this 
is so, why the exact classification of individuals in the border-line region 
becomes so supremely important a matter. That the group of children 
who should be regarded as merely backward and should be placed in 
ungraded or industrial classes is much larger than those who can defi- 
nitely be called feeble-minded and who should be placed in classes for 
the feeble-minded is doubtless true. As Mr. Wallin points out, the ulti- 
mate criterion of normality must be the stock of mental ability which 
makes it possible for an individual to earn a living and be fairly safe 
at large. What the minimum amount for this purpose is we can tell 
only approximately at present. We need much more careful studies of 
the social careers of adults whose mental status is accurately known. 
Such studies are now being made in various parts of the country, but 
scarcely enough time has elapsed since scientific records of mental status 
have been kept to make them convincing. Meanwhile the exact decision 
about border-line cases which Mr. Wallin seems to expect of the skilled 
clinical psychologist remains a very illusory goal. 

The chief addition to our present educational provision for the feeble- 
minded which Mr. Wallin recommends is the establishment of homes as 
part of the public-school system of large cities. None of our present 
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state institutions has a capacity which makes it possible to receive the 
cases which are at present assigned. If laws were passed to enforce the 
segregation of all those who in the interests of the welfare of society 
should be segregated, the provision would be still more inadequate. 
Every large city has enough cases to fill a home. Voluntary commit- 
ments would probably be larger if the institutions were close at hand. 
It is the school which should ultimately pass upon cases for segregation, 
and if the home were part of the school organization commitments could 
be made more easily. 

For the higher grade of feeble-minded and the very backward what 
is needed is classes in which the stress of instruction falls on manual 
processes. The chief criticism of many of the present classes for these 
children is that they are still too much engrossed with the hopeless task 
of teaching academic subjects. 

It is certain that the higher grade of feeble-minded and the very 
backward can be trained to be industrially useful. Those who are of a 
grade low enough to be regarded as feeble-minded are those who cannot 
make good at large under conditions of competition. Many of them 
could, however, be very useful under institutional conditions. Mr. 
Wallin’s idea is that they should be trained in industrial classes in the 
public school and at the age of puberty be assigned to the homes for 
the feeble-minded, where they could help in the work of the institution. 
Those who are of somewhat higher grade will be able to maintain them- 
selves as unskilled workers in the industries. _ Part of the duty of those 
who have charge of training retarded children is to make a survey of the 
openings for them in the industries of the local community and to secure 
the co-operation of employers in placing them. The formation of after- 
care committees, similar to those of England, whose duty it would be 
to keep in touch with children of this type who have entered industry 
and to help and protect them, is also suggested. 

The type of legislation which Mr. Wallin urges is that of New Jersey 
and Illinois. It provides for compulsory and permanent segregation of 
the feebie-minded who are either dependent or delinquent. It also pro- 
vides for a joint board of physicians and psychologists to pass upon 
feeble-mindedness. 

In the chapter on “Epilepsy” Mr. Wallin points out that while 
feeble-mindedness is a state of arrested development which is, so far as 
we know, hopeless and final, epilepsy is a disease entity. While, there- 
fore, the treatment of the feeble-minded is a social and educational 
problem only, that of the epileptic is primarily a medical problem. 
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However, the disease is as yet the subject of wide divergence of medical 
opinion, and success in treating it is very limited. Since epilepsy is often 
complicated by feeble-mindedness and seems to involve mental deteri- 
oration in so large a percentage of cases, the problem of dealing educa- 
tionally and socially with the epileptic has much in common with that 
of the feeble-minded. The epileptic is often the more difficult problem 
because he so frequently suffers from a villainously bad disposition. 

The chapter on “The Hygiene of Eugenic Generation” deals with 
the necessity of preventing procreation on the part of individuals bearing 
the hereditary taint of feeble-mindedness or insanity and of the syphilitic 
and alcoholic. The diagnosis of strains which are socially dangerous is 
a difficult problem and should be in the hands of experts in field investi- 
gation and in mental diagnosis. There are many border-line types in 
which the evidence is not decisive, and those should be given the benefit 
of the doubt. His recommendations on the positive side of the eugenic 
program are based upon birth control. Since it has been shown that the 
years during which the most superior children are produced are those 
between twenty-five and thirty-five, he thinks that parents should be 
urged to plan for children during those years. It would not be wise, 
however, to forbid marriage under twenty-five years, because marriage 
so frequently proves to be the best protection against vice. A knowledge 
of methods of birth control would solve the difficulty. Since too frequent 
pregnancies reduce the vigor of children and too large families increase 
the poverty of the poor and all its attendant evils, he believes that a 
knowledge of methods of birth control should be permitted. It would 
do away with the frequent abortions and infanticides, which are so 
brutalizing, and would extend to the poor the means of voluntarily limit- 
ing the size of the family, which is now the possession of the rich. 

Mr. Wallin’s book has the virtue of representing the best scientific 
opinion of the present day in most of the topics he discusses. It has the 
vice of being poorly organized and unnecessarily long. The various 
chapters overlap unduly, and many of the discussions are far longer 
than is necessary in making his points. Two chapters are addresses 
reprinted without modification. In short, the form of the book is far 


inferior to its matter. 
HELEN T. WooLLey 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


What Is Sociology?—Some claim that sociology is the great synthetic social 
science. This evokes the criticism that “sociology is a little bit of everything and 
nothing at all.” The graduate student makes it definite as that body of principles 
which governs the evolution of society from primitive forms to its highly complex 
modern life. To the social worker sociology may mean the very definite body of 
scientific knowledge involved in successful social legislation or case work. The 
academic worker is scientifically working to discover, formulate, and define those 
principles which govern the origin, growth, and evolution of our modern social customs, 
standards, and institutions. The practical group of workers is seeking to restore 
norma! standards, to encourage helpful traditions, and to preserve and upbuild normal 
social institutions. Thus they co-operate—pure sociology traces and tees normal 
human tendencies and standards; applied sociology endeavors to preserve and re- 
establish them. We may therefore define sociology as the science of the origin, growth, 
and evolution of social customs, standards, and institutions. It analyzes and defines 
them and studies the causes that tend to force people below normal standards, thus 
showing us how to prevent recurrent lapses from these norms as well as to relieve 


abnormal conditions.—F. Stuart Chapin, Scientific Monthly, September, 1918. 


The Psychology of Social Reconstruction.—An immense number of books and 
articles have been issued from the English and the American press on the subject of 
social reconstruction after the war. In these writings we hear little about our boasted 
“‘modern” civilization. We hear now of a new social order, of a new social mind. 
The method by which this picture of the new social state has been gained is the simplest 
in the world. It consists merely in enumerating the “evils’’ and then outlining a 
plan in which these evils will be absent; the abolition of those evils is considered a kind 
of ultimate goal. We should bear in mind that rapid social and economic changes have 
taken place in man’s environment, while the physical and mental constitution of man 
has changed but little. Man therefore would not be content in a standardized world 
under scientific management and the rule of efficiency. The standardized world 
will offer us safety and work, but it lacks the element of zest. It is life that people 
want, not recreation and self-development. The social Utopias provide for existence 
but not for life. The society for the future, planned by the reconstructionists, makes 
little provision for the utilization of the two most powerful forces in the human mind, 
loyalty and devoticn. 

It is a misconception of life that places the emphasis of the future upon peace and 
plenty, economic expansion, equality, comforts, luxuries, and wealth, no matter how 
equitably the wealth is distributed. We must emphasize eugenics and education in 
our efforts of social reconstruction rather than economic, political, and social questions. 
—George T. W. Patrick, Scientific Monthly, June, 1918. C. N. 


Democracy and Social Conditions in the United States.—By democracy we mean 
a social spirit rather than a mere form of government or society, and a social control 
where the opinion and will of every member of the group enters into the determination 
of group behavior. The success of democracy depends upon the freedom of thought, 
judgment, and intercommunication among individuals, and upon their good-will or 
fraternalism. All men must be treated as of potentially equal social worth and be 
given opportunity to demonstrate their social worth. The tendency of the American 
democracy previous to the war was in the direction of /aissez faire individualism. Then 
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another foe appeared: the loss of moral and mental freedom, manifested in the lack of 
free public criticism, free public discussion, and free formation of public opinion and 
will. There was shown only a little recognition of the rights of minorities, because of 
the autocracy of the majority. The best antidote against this weakness is political and 
social education. Industrial democracy is needed as a necessary complement of social 
and political democracy. A strong, organized, social liberalism which can mediate 
between the opposing camps is lacking. We need a higher development of intelligence 
and character in the mass of individuals.—Charles A. Ellwood, International Journal 
of Ethics, July, 1918. 


Religion and Social Control.—Religion has always been a fundamental means of 
social control because it has been at the heart of the mores of every group. Through 
religion man universalizes and makes “sacred” his values. Religion has a positive 
social effect in that it stabilzies men in times of crises. It has negative social 
effects in that: (1) it tends to be too conservative, influencing the maintenance of a 
given social order longer than that order is necessary; and (2) it may become exploited 
by certain classes. On the whole the evolution of religion has been in a humanitarian 
direction: (1) because it emphasizes service and self-sacrifice for the sake of the group, 
including all humanity; (2) because the higher religions are but the manifestations 
of social idealism imbedded in religious feeling and accompanied by more or less formal 
religious sanctions. The seven stages of religion, viz., preanimism, animism, totemism, 
ancestor worship, polytheism, henotheism, and monotheism, not only embody man’s 
valuation of his world but also the social values of the age which they represent. The 
religious problem of today consists in adapting religion to our present social life. This 
means the transition from a metaphysical to a social conception of religion. All that 
is needed is that the churches should drop theological disputation, recognize that their 
essential work is the maintenance and propagation of rational social values, and teach 
clearly that the only possible service of God must consist in the service of men, irrespec- 
tive of class, race, or nationality. This is the surest guaranty of social justice and 
future good-will between classes.—Charles A. Ellwood, Scientific Monthiy, October, 


1918. F. O. D. 


Program for Socializing Education.—Principles founded upon careful psycho- 
logical and sociological study must guide the changes in our educational system. A 
survey of the present educational system reveals the more complete application of 
psychology than of sociology to educational problems, owing to the fact of its being an 
older science. The result is that the psychological point of view, the individualistic, 
has been the more strongly emphasized. The basic principles on which a scheme for 
the better adjustment of education to social needs should be founded are that it should 
more definitely accomplish three things: (1) it should develop appreciation for the 
better things within reach of the individual in an advancing society, i.e., means must 
be found for the stimulation and guidance of motive; (2) social welfare must be kept 
on a par with individual welfare through emphasis upon group training; (3) it should 
provide a fund of useful knowledge. Hence the facts to be presented in a particular 
study should be based upon the needs of the pupil in the society he is in and adapted 
to the uses he may be able to put them to in the mature society of which he is later to 
become a part. It must lead to the application of the ideals developed and the knowl- 
edge obtained to the vitalization of the purposes of life—W. R. Smith, Educational 
Review, October, 1918. 


The New Marxism.—The New Marxism is a very significant phenomenon in 
the development of German Socialism. Its fundamental presupposition is that the 
teaching of Marx is not to be regarded as a hard-and-fast set of , soe which could 
not be changed, but that its principles should be adapted according to the change of 
conditions. The New Marxians are viewed by some observers as that fraction of the 
German Socialists which has adopted the imperialistic ambition for German world- 
power and colonial expansion. Its adherers believe that the old proletarian forward- 
looking socialism of preparation has been revolutionized by the socialism of fulfilment. 
They want to organize society as a whole upon the basis of a national state, which would 
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maintain itself in its struggle for life by means of the organization of all the forces of 
society (Volkssozialismus). For them the state is a sphere of economic activity of its 
own special character, where both capital and labor have a common interest in their 
sphere’s prosperity. Their two principal organs are the Glocke and the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, which differ from the former in that they adhere to the “Continental 
idea’’—an extension of the Mittel-Europa scheme—as a special part of their program. 
—Edwyn Bevan, Nineteenth Century Magazine, August, 1918. 7 


The Future of India.—Great Britain did not conquer India but gradually inherited 
and undertook increased responsibility in bringing peace out of war. Nor does she 
desire India to be in a state of subjection. Great Britain has been successful so far 
in India because she has interfered as little as possible with the habits of the local 
people. The question now is, Is India, an oriental country, in a fit state readily to 
adapt herself to democratic government, which is a Western institution? The 
Indians reared in India and accepting caste as a natural condition of things are usually 
contented. The more violent champions for the speedy throwing off of British domina- 
tion are men who received their education in England and while there mingled freely 
with the English, and who upon their return to India were excluded from this privi- 
lege by the caste system. Great Britain is sympathetic toward the aspirations of the 
Indian people. Last year at an imperial council held in London it was decided that in 
future councils India should sit at the same board and have the same voting power as 
the representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. Her desire is to educate the Indians through parliament in self-government, 
so that when through evolution the change is made India will be prepared to manage 
her own affairs and play her part, along with the chosen men of the Dominions, in 
deciding the destinies of the British Empire.—Sir John Foster Fraser, Century, Sep- 
tember, 1918. F. O. D. 


Educational Reconstruction in England.—(1) Following are some of the reasons 
why the new bill is wanted: (a) Of every 1,000 children born, 110 die in the first year. 
Thus in 1915, 89,477 persons met premature death. Of 6,000,000 children attend- 
ing elementary schools, over 600,000 are verminous or unclean, over 600,000 are ill 
fed, some 3,000,000 have decayed teeth, over half a million have weak sight, and over 
a quarter of a million have diseased ears or throat. (b) Of children under fourteen, 
about 35,000 are working half-time, and a quarter of a million work outside school hours 
for wages, sometimes for 40 hours a week and often from 10 to 25 hours. These con- 
ditions retard the growth of children and hamper their school work. (c) Youths are 
neglected. Of 3,000,000 young people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
OVeT 2,000,000 receive no systematic training after the age of fourteen. (d) Need of 
standardized school system in place of numerous educational standards. (2) The 
bill proposes: (a) establishment of a nursery school for children under six, with medical 
attention, physical training, playgrounds, and school baths; (b) abolition of child 
labor and compulsory school attendance to the age of fourteen or fifteen; (c) that all 
boys and girls under eighteen who have not been under full-time instruction must 
attend continuation school in the daytime for 8 hours a week during 40 weeks of each 
year; (d) to secure a standardized system in national education.—Frank Roscoe, 
School and Society, August, 1918. C. N. 


Naturalization in the Spot Light of the War.—There will be some difficulties 
connected with the problem of naturalization of immigrants after the war. The 
present experience shows that a large number of unassimilated immigrants remain 
partisans of some foreign state. Opponents of the restviction of immigration who favor 
a gradual Americanization of the foreign elements by way of elevating the immigrant 
to American standards forget that naturalization is only a formality, and that unless 
these people absorb the national ideals of this country they may be more dangerous 
than those who did not become citizens. Greater strictness in the naturalization laws 
is needed if this country wants to attain a national homogeneity and solidarity and 
to play an appropriate part in the after-the-war period.—Anonymous, Unpopular 
Review, July, 1918. J. H. 
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Civilization in Its Effects on Morbidity and Mortality—Oral Relationship.— 
The mouths of civilized men suffer very much more from dental disorders than those 
of primitive men. The question of heredity and evolution may be considered as being 
too slow in action to be responsible to any great degree for this disorder. Among the 
environmental causes may be mentioned: (1) the decrease in breast feeding, which 
deprives the child of its natural food, the substitutes not containing some of the 
essential elements to normal growth and development; (2) the unnatural method of 
eating, which does not afford sufficient exercise of the jaws and muscles to insure the 
physical development of these parts; (3) the change from the coarse, tough, gritty 
foods to the softer, prepared, mushy foods. These civilized foods are swallowed with 
not enough admixture of saliva. They are also less cleansing to the teeth than are the 
gritty foods. These factors cause decay and subsequent loss of the teeth. Decayed 
teeth are the cause of rheumatism, endocarditis, keratitis, neuralgia, and other diseases. 
The disorder of irregular teeth, or malocclusion, impairs the function of certain organs 
and lowers efficiency by: (1) insufficient mastication of food with a consequent impaired 
digestion; (2) lack of general bodily growth and development, and (3) lack of local 
growth. Dentistry is making a strong endeavor educationally and through school 
clinics to do preventive work on young children.—Frank A. Delabarre, Journal of 
Sociologic Medicine, August, 1918. & 


Notre Tache de Demain dans la Pratique de la Prophylaxie Physique; Intel- 
lectuelle et Morale de Nos Ecoliers de Deux Sexes.—School hygiene is making 
good progress, though much improvement is yet to be expected in the line of medical 
and surgical discoveries of the future. The reform of school architecture and the 
introduction of physical culture are being accomplished. L’Ecole Monge and the 
school of Noisiel may serve as models in this respect. The most important task of the 
school hygiene is the prevention of diseases of which the most common are short- 
sightedness, the inflammation of the ear, nose, and brain. Shortsightedness is mostly 
due to inadequate lighting facilities and bad writing habits. It can be prevented 
only by scientific architecture, better teaching methods, and medical examinations. 
Defective hearing was observed in all countries. In the Volksschulen of Stuttgart 
Dr. Weill has found 30 per cent of all children affected with this disease. In France, 
among other preventive measures, the introduction of music was recommended. 
Neurology is determined by lack of oxygen and the presence of organic matter and 
evaporated water in the air.—Dr. L. Barthes, Revue philanthropique, May, 1918. 

J. H 


National Effectiveness and Health Insurance.—When the soldiers return from 
the trenches the following problems should be solved to their satisfaction: (1) The 
public-health problem—the guaranty of healthful working conditions of the masses. 
The average human life may be much extended and thousands of cases of sickness may 
be prevented by a healthful physical condition and the knowledge of hygiene already 
at hand. (2) Financial aspect—adequate provisions for medical attention of the 
employees and of the dependent members of their families. Cash payments based on 
a percentage of wages should be paid to employees when incapacitated by sickness. 
The great expense thus incurred would be met through the accumulation of many 
small weekly payments from both employers and employees under state supervision. 
(3) Health insurance problems. In 1911 England adopted a system of workmen’s 
health insurance. Germany and other Continental countries have adopted com- 
pulsory contributory systems of health insurance. In the United States the work- 
men’s compensation movement in seven years spread over four-fifths of the country 
and was followed last year by wise provision by the United States government of 
accident, health, and life insurance for soldiers and sailors. (4) Necessity for a 
general sanitary system—healthful working conditions. While we are striving to 
make our troops the healthiest army, we should also set up the same ideal for the much 
more numerous army of industrial workers at home.—John P. Penn, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, July, 1918. cm 


Mental Hygiene and Social Work: Notes on a Course in Social Psychiatry for 
Social Workers.—Medicine has developed the nurse; similarly applied sociology 
has developed quite on the same level the social worker. It is obvious that the public- 
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health nurse of today is no better prepared to be an aid to a psychiatrist than the 


ordinary physician is trained to deal with psychopathic cases. 


Again, a collection of 


cases such as Miss Richmond’s demonstrates so high a percentage of disease, and 
especially mental disease, that a revamping of the whole attitude of social service to 
its problem may become necessary, that social work in general will find itself far more 
medical than it ever formerly suspected, that medical social work will find itself more 
psychiatric than anyone had anticipated, and that psychiatric social work will find one 


of its chief aids in mental hygiene. 


A course for psychiatric social workers should be 


an advanced one containing a résumé of applied sociology and of the technique of 
social investigation, and a résumé of social psychology and the general principles of 


neuropsychiatry, preferably with demonstrations of patients. 


These should be 


co-ordinated in lectures on mental hygiene as applied to sociology and psychiatry.— 


E. E. Southard, Mental Hygiene, July, 1918. 
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